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EVERY HARVEST DAY 


In Texas you can literally see agricultural progress in 
action—acres of terraced, well-drained lands; extensive 
irrigation projects; pasture improvement programs. Mech- 
anization of farms is increasing, and there are so many cash 
crops being grown that every day of the year is a harvest 
day somewhere in Texas. 

Over one million Texans live on farms; and the progress 
they have made — are making — contributes substantially 
to the prosperity of the state. 
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CONTINUED GROWTH... 
GREATER SERVICE 


SOUTHLAND LIFE, because of the experienced 
service rendered through a carefully selected and trained 
Agency Organization, backed by competent Home Office 
Personnel, has grown to be ONE OF THE 50 LARGEST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DURING 1950 TOTAL ASSETS increased over $48,000,- 
000 to more than $136,000,000, AND INSURANCE IN 
FORCE increased $258,000,000 to an amount in excess of 
$660,000,000. An even greater asset is our opportunity to 
provide security for over 600,000 Policyholders. 


The dollars of SOUTHLAND LIFE Policyholders are a TRUST 
...to assure future incomes whether for retirement, for 
education of children, or for protection of family and business 
interests. These DOLLARS are invested in homes, in Corpora- 
tion and Government Securities and 
so represent another LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SERVICE in assuring 
progress and security of our 
Country. 


MeCORD, Provident Office, DALLAS 


Serving Since 1908 
LIFE ACCIDENT e HEALTH HOSPITALIZATION 
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Do you know that... 
yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 
bound at reasonable cost? 


BOUND in any color library buckram... spine decorated with 
panel rolling... title, year, and volume number in gold. 


COLOR AND STYLE of first volumes bound are accurately 
recorded so that all future bindings will be uniform. 


Prices gladly quoted on binding your favorite magazine 


MOTTER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


129 Times Place 
OKLAHOMA 


MUSKOGEE 


Adequate facilities to as- 
WW, sure a guaranteed delivery 
and a high-quality 


Commercial Printing 


PUBLICATIONS AND SCHOOL ANNUALS 
LETTERHEADS e BUSINESS CARDS e RULED FORMS 


Advertising Literature 


FOLDERS e BROADSIDES e CATALOGS e BROCHURES 
BOOKLETS « HOUSE ORGANS e FLYERS e PLUGGERS 


Wilkinson Printing Co. 


We are proud of the SOUTHWEST REVIEW which is manufactured in our plant 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


IN THE SPRING every good old Texan's 
thoughts turn to the glorious history of his 
state, for it was on a handful of dates crowded 
into the months of March and April in 1836 
that the principal events of the Texas Revo- 
lution occurred. Hard on the heels of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence on March 2 came 
the fall of the Alamo, March 6; then a series 
of sparrings and shiftings between the opposing 
forces of Texans and Mexicans, punctuated by 
the massacre of a luckless Texan group at 
Goliad on March 27; and finally the climactic 
and decisive Battle of San Jacinto April 21. 

We now commemorate the one hundred ff- 
teenth anniversary (a good round number) of 
San Jacinto by presenting ANDREW FOREST 
MUIR’S interpretation of the classic set-to. As 
Mr. Muir points out, the exact details of the 
fight have been the subject of controversy 
ever since the very day of the battle, numerous 
eyewitnesses having seen contrasting things. 
Variant versions of what was said, and by 
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whom and to whom, also have existed from 
the start (one is reminded of the quaint picture 
of Houston accepting the surrender of Santa 
Anna, with Deaf Smith over to one side cup- 
ping his ear frantically to catch the import 
of historic remarks). 

Mr. Muir’s discussion of the conflicting 
source material on San Jacinto is based upon 
just about as solid research as can be under- 
taken at this late date: he has made use of the 
largest collection of documents extant, that 
of Louis Wiltz Kemp of Houston, and his own 
background in the field includes a term as 
acting director of the San Jacinto Museum. 
Graduate of Rice Institute and the University 
of Texas, Mr. Muir has taught history in Aus- 
tin and in Hawaii, and is now connected with 
Daniel Baker College in Brownwood. His work 
has appeared in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, the Journal of Southern History, 
the Journal of Negro History, and in the pub- 
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lications of the Texas Folklore Society (the 
last named contribution being an account of 
Pamelia Mann, most famous woman of revo- 
lutionary Texas). 

This issue of SWR does seem to lean rather 
toward the historical side, with FRANK C. 
HIBBEN investigating an unsolved mystery of 
pre-Spanish days in New Mexico, J. PRANK 
posiE recalling the lively activities of the 
Comanche Indians and their mustang horses, 
WILLIAM H. BURKE describing the turn-of- 
the-century phenomenon of an American poct 
who created an entire body of work based upon 
the philosophical theories of Edmund Mont- 
gomery of Texas, and NORREYS JEPHSON 
o’CONOR reviewing the letters a British woman 
traveler wrote from the rugged fastnesses of 
the Rocky Mountains some seventy-five years 
ago. Mr. Hibben will be recalled for an ex- 
ceedingly amusing bit of almost-contemporary 
range history in SWR three years back, en- 
titled “Buffalo Busting.”” He teaches anthro- 
pology at the University of New Mexico. 
“Murder in the Gallina Country” describes 
the most recent findings in an archeological 
project which earlier furnished him with ma- 
terial for articles in Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader’s Digest, Harper’s,and other periodicals. 


SHORT FICTIONS in the current issue come from 
two writers whose primary achievement has 
been in the field of the novel. A.B. GUTHRIE, JR., 
entered the lists of creative literature compara- 
tively late, but caught up to a position of 
prominence in a hurry. His first major novel, 
The Big Sky, met with general critical appro- 
bation when it was published in 1947, and its 
sequel, The Way West, brought its author the 
Pulitzer award in fiction last year. Mr. Guthrie 
had pursued a successful career as newspaper- 
man in Lexington, Kentucky, for twenty years 
before he began developing his series of his- 
torical novels in 1944, a Nieman Fellowship 
at Harvard then affording him opportunity to 
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The Cream 
of contemporary 
eritical writing 


The 
Kenyon 
Crities 


Studies in Modern Literature 
from the Kenyon Review 


edited and with an introduction by 
John Crowe Ransom, Editor of 
The Kenyon Review, winner of the 
1950 Bollingen Award and Russell 
Loines Memorial Fund 


| THE PAGES of The Kenyon 
Review comes this unusual collec- 
tion of 33 critical essays by such 
distinguished writers as Robert 
Penn Warren, W. H. Auden, Philip 
Rahv, Eric Bentley, John Peale 
Bishop, Delmore Schwartz, Randall 
Jarrell, Lionel Trilling and many 
others. Here is the best writing of 
a period perhaps unrivalled for 
acute criticism, This book is a key 
reference work as well as a repre- 
sentative volume of selections from 
a highly literate and rewarding 
magazine. 


$4.00 wherever books are sold 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cleveland and New York 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 


Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


work on writing problems with Theodore 
Morrison. He plans to match The Big Sky and 
The Way West with another pair of novels also 


Cover 

“Maguey,” by DeForrest H. Judd, was 
awarded the E. M. (Ted) Dealey Pur- 
chase Prize in the Twelfth Annual Texas 
Painting and Sculpture Show at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts,and is now 
to be seen at the museum as part of the 
permanent collection. The painter is an 
instructor in the art department at 
Southern Methodist University. ‘Ma- 
guey,” regarded by the artist as a sym- 
bol of the Southwest, was painted last 
summer from sketches made in the Big 
Bend country. 


on the West, one dealing with the days of gold 
mining camps and broad cattle ranges, and 
one viewing the Northwest over the past 
fifty years, 

In addition to his full-scale books Guthrie 
has written numerous short stories and articles, 
and he finds time to teach a writing course 
at the University of Kentucky. The harmoni- 
ous blend of sentiment and realism generally 
achieved in the novels can also be seen in such 
a piece as “Ebbie.” 

THOMAS HAL PHILLIPs will be remembered 
for a sterling short story in the Autumn 1949 
SWR, “A Touch of Earth,” which later be- 
came part of his first novel, The Bitterweed 
Path, Almost simultaneously with issuance of 
that book in late May of last year, Mr. Phillips 
—then teaching creative writing at Southern 
Methodist University—received news that he 
had been awarded a Fulbright Fellowship for 
a projected study of the regional novel in 
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“Has captured the flavor of Dallas” 


—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


\ HE LUSTY TEXANS OF DALLAS is rich in anecdotes about the per- 

sonalities— respected and otherwise—who have had a part in the 
formation of the city’s character, The author has done a vigorous job of seeking 
out the individual qualities of his city and has set them down with the excitement 
and pride of a native son calling the attention of the world to the merits of his 


home town.” — Chicago Sun-Times 


“The book has been selected for the Society in America Series. The choice is an 
excellent one, even to the title.” — N. Y. Times 


The Lusty Texans 
of Dallas 


by JOHN WILLIAM ROGERS 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.., INC. 


300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


France, to be carried out at the University in 
Bordeaux. Before taking ship for France last 
fall, he had put the finishing touches on a 
second novel, which will be published by Rine- 
hart in April under the title The Golden Lie. 
Mr. Phillips’ story, “Lone Bridge,” appears in 
slightly different form as part of the new 
novel. The author’s home is in Kossuth, 
Mississippi. 

Also appearing on Rinehart’s spring list is 
a new book by MARGO JONES, director of The- 
atre '51 in Dallas: Theatre In The Round. Miss 
Jones’ vision of “Theater for the Future” 
serves as final chapter in the book, which in 
earlier pages sketches in the background of the 
extraordinary theater development pioneered 


by Miss Jones and furnishes detailed solutions 


for the various problems arising in the organi- 
zation and operation of this theatrical form. 
In the few years of its history Miss Jones’ Dal- 
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las theater (which changes its name each year 
to be as up-to-date as its program and outlook ) 
has gained national fame and the flattery of 
widespread emulation. 

We hope residents of Texas’ own earthly 
paradise, the Rio Grande Valley, will not be 
too dismayed to learn that one settler in their 
midst didn’t find life by the Rio Bravo pure 
joy. But you will note that ROGER a. FLOOD 
does finally become acclimatized and considers 
himself a thoroughgoing Texan—though, so 
far as we know, no oil has yet cropped up on 
his property. To show how events of the 
world at large can overtake personal plans, 
however, it is necessary to report that when 
Colonel Flood “told the AG what he could do 
with my commission” he was only fooling— 
back in uniform, the Colonel made the Inchon 
landing last September and has been quite 
busy in Korea since. 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Moment of Fame; or, Unaccustomed as I Am 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


WE SELDOM have made ourself the subject of 
either this essay or a daily piece for the Dallas 
News. We have been employed to make other 
topics interesting. Besides, we are predomi- 
nantly an extrovert. Few frustrations gnaw 
our psyche, few suppressions cramp our style. 
No message burns within us; no creative af- 
flatus clamors for expression and an audience. 

Our activities for a quarter of a century 
have been devoted to the arts and artists. We 
did not choose the metier but took it on orders 
of a managing editor who had to settle a ques- 
tion of what to do with us anyway. Let us 
add, then, that we liked the job given us in 
June, 1925, have counted ourself blessed by 
fate or Harry Withers, and have believed in 
the philosophical validity of our field. We have 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

This is to explain that our instinct is to 
write about Beethoven or Cecil B. DeMille and 
not about ourself, to discuss the soul-stuff of 
José Iturbi and not the vexations of an amuse- 
ments editor’s day. We have commented in 
print about hundreds of subjects and thou- 
sands of artistic manifestations. In a way 
neither too big nor too small we have con- 
tributed to the fame of others or, regretfully, 
to their loss of reputation. 

Early in December we found ourself the 
subject not the author of journalistic treat- 
ment, We were written up, to borrow a phrase 


vu 


nobody wants, in Time as “Mr. Culture” of 
the Southwest. A notice by Time is a valued 
decoration in this democracy, which constitu- 
tionally frowns on older forms of knighting. 
We egalitarians have had to invent our acco- 
lades. From the moment we are created free and 
equal we seem to claw for distinctions with 
the ferocity of a primeval reptile, refined by 
the practices of tribal ancestors. If Harry Tru- 
man cannot bestow garters and baronetcies, 
Henry Luce can, and we treasure them. 

If we pretend we didn’t enjoy it, we are a 
liar, as you would know. We must confess, 
however, that we were ill at ease in the cere- 
monial. We have had experience with the 
rhetorical spotlight but only as the man who 
played it on a usually willing celebrity. We 
had had no seasoning for personal prominence. 

Once the preening vanity had subsided, we 
began to take utilitarian inventory. Today’s 
journalism is also today’s history. It will be 
accessible to the historian of the future in 
bound volumes, keyed to an invaluable Index 
of Periodical Literature. Some of this history 
we have written. It never occurred to us that 
we might have made some of it. 

So, if you will bear with us, we would like 
to review Time’s story about us and study the 
processes whereby personality goes into history 
and history into legend. The business is also 
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Coming April 17th 


The Hermit 
PHILOSOPHER 
of Liendo 


By I. K. Stephens 


A biography of one of the 
most unusual men who ever 
lived in Texas. 


Edmund Montgomery, the natural 
son of a Scottish lord, was educated 
in the best universities of Europe and 
received in the Continent’s highest 
intellectual circles. His wife was the 
famous sculptress Elisabet Ney, a fav- 
orite at the court of King Ludwig II 
of Bavaria. 


In 1871 Montgomery and his wife 
suddenly left Europe (for political 
reasons) and came eventually to South 
Texas. They bought yy 
Liendo, near Hempstead and here 
Montgomery developed a —— of 
Ss that was recognized by 
eading scholars and journals of that 
day. 

Today this brilliant philosopher and 
scientist has been rediscovered, and his 
ideas acknowledged as “one of the 
most brilliant philosophical syntheses 
in the history of American thought.” 


The biography of Edmund Mont- 
gomery is a companion volume to 
Morris Keeton’s The Philosophy of 
Edmund Montgomery, published last 
Spring. 


Illustrated $5.00 


Order from your bookseller 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


DALLAS 


pertinent to several phases of “The Resident 
Arts.” 
The article begins: “Readers of the Dallas 


News ... sometimes wonder whether they 
have a symphony orchestra, civic theater and 
a dozen other cultural organizations for them 
to enjoy, or just to give the News’s Amuse- 
ments Editor John Rosenfield something to 
write about.” 

We doubt that this view of the entertain- 
ment and fine arts ever dawned on Dallasites 
before Time brought it up. The roots of al- 
most all Dallas organizations had heeled-in 
before we arrived on the scene. Time’s notion 
is quipping and arresting, not altogether fac- 
tual, not really important. 

“Among the enterprises he has promoted: 
the Dallas Little Theater (where he doubled 
as actor), the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
Margo Jones’s repertory theater, and the Civic 
Playhouse.” 

Promoted is an equivocal term. Reported 
would have been better. As any reporter un- 
derstands, the effectiveness of reporting rests 
with the editors who make available space and 
display. Credit, then, the managerial policy of 
the News in allotting white paper for compre- 
hensive discussions on the arts. Bow to them 
for a conviction, beginning within the pub- 
lisher’s office, that the arts are essential to 
community balance and well-being. We will 
accept praise for having made the reading mat- 
ter worth the space to the readers and, indi- 
rectly, to the hungry treasuries of opera, 
drama, and music. 

“As the arbiter of art in Dallas, Rosy has 
been behind almost as many feuds as first 
nights.” 

Including the normal controversy that 
arises over any expression of opinion, this 
Time statement is preposterous. The word feud 
connotes personal animosities. The student of 
our activities had to dig deep to come up with 
three, all untrue and the events fanciful, as 
later we shall prove. The feud legend also 
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Spring! 


ful tale of the colorful Santa Fe Fiesta. 


BANJO HITTER 


Southwest! 


Spring in the Southwest means sport and celebration, fun and gaiety. Here are two 
new books in the festive mood—one a thrilling baseball story, the other a delight- 


Baseball! Fiesta! 


By Curtis Bishop. An All-American from Texas takes pro 
baseball by storm—and then learns the hard way what 
makes a real champion. March 19. Teen-age. $2.00 


PONCHO AND THE PINK HORSE 

Story and pictures by Theresa Kalab Smith. Poncho’s 
dreams of riding the wonderful Pink Horse of Tio Vivo 
come true unexpectedly. April. Ages 7-10. $1.50. 


COMING TO YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE 


STECK COMPANY 


AUSTIN 


ignores the policy of a responsible daily news- 
paper that forbids intemperate language and 
personal abuse. In short, if we had been any 
part of a feudist we would not be writing now 
for the Dallas News. 

On the other hand there is an occupational 
situation that prevents either editor or critic 
from being as popular as Santa Claus. The 
editor selects for publication news and pic- 
tures that fit his space allotment. Material re- 
quested is far in excess of space; it always is 
with any editor. The editor must say “No” 
oftener than “Yes” and endure the resent- 
ments engendered. 


THE critic, whatever his field, can never 
dodge the role of whipping boy for the artist’s 
galling disappointments. The artistic careerist 
must, in the nature of virtuosity, be self-ap- 
probative, self-confident, selfish. Each per- 
formance or creation is an extension of his 


essential self, each work is the child of his 
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egoistic womb, He loves it like Mrs. Temple 
loved Shirley. Anybody else will view it 
through a clouded lens of the consumer’s own 
complexes and ask if the artist is a master or 
his art a masterpiece. 

The critic articulates the reaction of artist 
on environment. The artist is never satisfied 
by any words that can be strung together. 
Since, however, he must seem infallible to him- 
self, the critic must seem incompetent, igno- 
rant, insensitive, prejudiced, or worse. He 
might be, the artist hears, dishonest or cap- 
tivated by the artist's most unscrupulous rival. 

The artist, like all refulgent bodies, has 
satellites. He attracts those who are flattered 
at the opportunity to coddle greatness. His 
coterie includes the hostess who proclaims his 
greatness only because he came to dinner. 
Otherwise the dinner party had no lion. 


The star’s social system invariably sets up 
continued on page 141 
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Reviews of Books 


LIVING IN THE OPEN 
Kardnkaway Country 


BY ROY BEDICHEK 
Doubleday, New York $3.50 


WHAT THIS COUNTRY particularly needs— 
aside from getting rid of a general whose chief 
admirations seem to be his own shadow and 
William Randolph Hearst—is not more re- 
porting but more wisdom in interpreting the 
things reported. The play of a wise, genial, and 
liberal mind is what makes Roy Bedichek’s 
Karénkaway Country an enriching book. It 
holds many fresh firsthand observations on 
birds, the whooping crane in particular. The 
racoon and the goat are their own excuse for 
being. Facts from far and near accompany 
those discovered by Bedichek the naturalist. 
Without apparent labor he gives meanings to 
them all. I am not familiar with any other man 
who has a mind so richly stored and so agile in 
calling its own stores to the surface. 

Probably not 1 per cent of the seven million 
and more people in Texas know who the Ka- 
rankawa Indians were or what part of the 
state they inhabited. (Bedichek adds a “y” to 
their name, and I suppose he writes ““Ioway.’’) 
Anybody who wants the facts can find them 
in the first chapter of the book. They belong 
there, though little of what follows relates to 
them. In wandering—but never meandering— 
according to its author’s own sweet will, this 
book reminds one of Tennyson’s “Flower in 
the Crannied Wall.” 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
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What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


One of the most imaginative chapters is on 
the sky, without any more relevance to the 
Texas coast along which the Karankawas ate 
oysters than to the Aurora Borealis. ““The over- 
whelming difference between indoors and out- 
doors is the sky,”” and Roy Bedichek never gets 
indoors. He is always looking at things in nat- 
ural daylight. “The designers of publicity for 
the armed forces are certainly not blind to the 
lure which a roofless existence holds for the 
adolescent, as the phrases and pictures on the 
billboards in federal buildings attest. I have 
yet to look at one of these pictures, or read 
one of the legends, suggesting barracks, dug- 
outs, or interiors of any kind. No, these hand- 
some young men are always out in the open, 
with wind-blown hair, on mountain lookouts 
or on decks of vessels cleaving forward through 
the open sea.” 

The Colorado River empties into Matagorda 
Bay, on the shore of which a seven-foot Ka- 
rankawan was wont to stand as the sun went 
down, “still as a statue, oblivious to his sur- 
roundings, gazing spellbound at the point of 
the horizon where the waters had closed over 
and quenched this great ball of fire.” Bedichek 
followed up the Colorado to its head in a dry 
arroyo amid sand dunes held together by the 
roots of bush mesquite. There he experienced 
a dust storm—and this was not back in the 
age of the Dust Bowl. He saw bulldozers clear- 
ing the land of the soil-holding mesquite, and 
then saw wind clearing it of soil. 

“Ignorance of the conservative function of 
brush has hung like a pall of smoke over pop- 
ular thinking since remotest antiquity. Land 
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NAVAHO RELIGION A Study of Symbolism 

By Gladys A. Reichard 2 Vols. Illustrated $7.50 
1 CHING —BOOK OF CHANGES Richard Wilhelm-Cary 
Baynes Translation. Introduction by C. G. Jung. 2 Vols. $7.50 


RELIGION AND THE CURE OF SOULS IN JUNG’S 
PSYCHOLOGY By Hans Schaer. Trans. by R. F. C. Hull. $3.50 


ESSAYS ON A SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY By C. G. Jung 
and C. Kerenyi. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Illustrated $4.00 
THE HIEROGLYPHICS OF HORAPOLLO 
Translation and Introduction by George Boas. Illustrated $3.50 
TWILIGHT OF THE ABSOLUTE 
Vol. lll of THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ART by André Malraux. 
Translated by Stuart Gilbert Illustrated $12.50 
Vol. |, Museum Without Walls. Vol. ll, The Creative Act. 

Vols. 1 and 2, boxed. Illustrated $25.00 
THE DREAM OF POLIPHILO By Linda Fierz-David 
Translated by Mary Hottinger Illustrated $3.50 
PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA By Heinrich Zimmer 
Edited by Joseph Campbell Illustrated $4.50 
THE TWO CROSSES OF TODOS SANTOS By Maud Oakes 
Survivals of Mayan Religious Ritual Illustrated $5.00 
PARACELSUS—SELECTED WRITINGS 
Edited by Jolande Jacobi. Translated by Norbert Guterman. 
C. G. JUNG: AN ANTHOLOGY eaians 
Edited by Jolande Jacobi $4.50 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE. N.Y. 14 
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stripped of forest or of grass seems to know 
that nakedness is sin. It hastily grabs up any- 
thing within reach with which to cover its 
shame.” Turn over some pages, however, and 
you'll find the philosopher gloating over the 
freedom of nakedness in water and sun, though 
one cannot imagine him as a bishop in the cult 
of the Nudists. 

He is a prophet of “Living in the Open,” 
one of the chapter titles that could serve for 
the whole book. In Emersonian language he 
says: “Be not afraid of wasting time. Clouds 
are medicinal. One may become so fussed with 
hurry that he loses not only his pocket knife 
but his immortal soul. “There are no more im- 
portant occupations for a man than lying on 
his back and looking at the sky.’ ” 

In Bedichek’s first book, Adventures with a 
Texas Naturalist, he reported more fully, with 
his own interpretations, on the mockingbird 
than anyone else has ever reported. In Kardnka- 
way Country he throws more illumination 
over goats than all the volumes of the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser magazine throw—though that 
is an excellent magazine of its kind. The Guada- 
lupe River brings goat droppings down to fer- 
tilize coastal ground where Karankawas once 
ate raw oysters. In the realm of water and goat 
droppings, Bedichek remarks: “It is never amiss 
to observe a little on one’s own account, and 
apply common sense to a given situation, no 
matter what Science, pure or applied, may say.” 

Bedichek’s manner of eating breakfast is 
reflected in his talk and writing. Arising at 
four or five o'clock, he puts coffee pot on stove 
and some noble book on table. Then he sits and 
sips for an hour or so, drinking in concomi- 
tantly significant facts and noble ideas. Within 
recent months he has drunk through all of 
Plato; now he is taking Xenophon’s three vol- 
umes on Socrates with his coffee. After such 
a matutinal diet, his mind uncluttered and 
unvexed by newspaper revelation of human 
stupidity, he is ready to see and think. 
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How easy and vivid his pictures of life out 
of doors are! The cross-examination a wild 
turkey hen gave him, for instance, and the de- 
fense of a killdeer at her nest. “The leader of 
a herd of thirty goats, grazing his way along, 
finally stuck his nibbling muzzle right into 
the bunch of grass which housed the brooding 
killdeer. Did she fly off as usual, trailing a 
wing and uttering her shrill complaint? By no 
means: she stood her ground like a soldier, 
jabbing her bill repeatedly into the animal's 
nose while flapping her wings defiantly. She 
made herself so unpleasant that this particular 
goat turned aside. But the battle continued as 
one after another of the goats undertook to 
take a bite out of this brooding creature’s 
bunch of grass. A second goat was turned 
away—a third, a fourth, a fifth. The whole 
herd went by while she stood on tiptoe, fighting 
like a gamecock, turning one goat off to the 
right, another to the left, splitting the herd, 
for a matter of fifteen minutes, until the tail 
end had passed. Then she settled down quietly 
on her nest.” 

I have wasted a great deal of time not watch- 
ing buzzards in the sky when I might have 
been watching them. Bedichek’s description of 
them begins thus: “No other bird takes such 
intimate interest in the last illness of an indi- 
vidual of another species. Apparently bowed 
down with grief, but really couched in act to 
spring—the hypocrites—they patiently, like 
kinsfolk avid for unmerited bequests, await 
the end.” I yearn to go out and watch the 
buzzards. 

Nobody else has ever written as “Bedi” 
writes in this book about chimney swifts and 
prairie chickens. I restrain myself from quot- 
ing. As I read I am warm with thankfulness 
that Roy Bedichek is reporting with such see- 
ing eyes, such wisdom, such independence of 
soul, and such play of mind the land in which 
so many of us have our roots. 


]. Frank Dobie 
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‘PEOPLE WHO MATTER’ IN DALLAS 
The Lusty Texans of Dallas 


BY JOHN WILLIAM ROGERS 


Dutton, New York $4.50 


BOSTON, Washington, Memphis, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, and now Dallas— 
in that order are readers of Dutton’s “Society 
in America” series introduced to metropolitan 
centers which mirror distinctive facets of the 
contemporary United States. When completed, 
this series ought to give the inquiring student 
a picture of the varieties of social patterns and 
behavior in these United States more nearly 
complete than any attempted before. 

DeTocqueville, Trollope, Bryce, and Laski, 
observers from across the Atlantic, have of 
course reported on how American social be- 
havior has appeared to intelligent foreigners. 
But they attempted it in omnibus and on a 
continental scale. The Messrs. Dutton have 
broken down the job into handleable chunks 
and have selected to write each part of it an 
author identified with his city, rather than an 
objective observer. The purpose, we suspect, is 
as much to make available interpretations of 
urban centers of the United States to the in- 
habitants thereof and to their neighbors as to 
tell foreigners and strangers what the cities are 
like. 

Society as used in this series is intentionally 
spelled with a capital letter. It is little-con- 
cerned with population en masse or, indeed, 
with group behavior; it is focused on People 
Who Matter. The series aims to reflect this com- 
posite personality of some of the urban centers 
as of the middle of the twentieth century. It 
does not aim at full or documentary history, 
economic or social (small s), but it performs a 
useful function. There are societies and Societies 
in America, even within the same metropolitan 
area; and none of them ever gets recorded in 
published form as fully as would be desirable. 
Everything that tends to complete the record 

continued on page 144 
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MARLBORO 


FICTION WRITERS CONFERENCE 
August 19-September 1, 1951 


Walter Hendricks, Edmund Fuller, Directors 
John Farrar, Consultant 


Intensive courses in the short story 
and the novel (in both adult and juve- 
nile fields). personal conferences on in- 
dividual writing problems, afternoon 
round-table discussions on the technique 
of fiction writing. and evening lectures. 


Staff will inelude: Mavis McIntosh, 
Charles Jackson, Budd Schulberg, Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher. Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Henry Beston. Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
Norman Mailer, Elizabeth Page. Fred- 
eric Babcock, and others. 

Limited enrollment. Applicants must 
submit a manuscript. Address inquiries 
regarding admission and fees to: 


Fiction Writers Conference 
Marlboro College, Marlboro, Vermont 


The Story of the 
Great Feuds of Texas 


LL DIE 
BEFORE 


I'LL RUN 


By C. L. SONNICHSEN. This au- 
thentic, lusty story of frontier gun- 
play and violence is the only avail- 
able full history of the great feuds 
of the Texas pioneers. Colloquial, 
vivid and crisp folk-history, a book 
full of wonderful story-telling. 
With photographs and endpaper 
maps. $3.50. 
At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, N.Y. 16 
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Borzoi books by young American authors 
for the Spring of 1951 


JAMES MERRILL First Poems 


An achievement of heartening solidity by as fresh 
and vivid a new poetic voice as has appeared in this 
country since Robert Lowell. $3.00 


DON M. MANKIEWICZ 


See How They Run. A fast-moving first novel by 
a talented young writer whose story-telling ability is 
of the very first order. $3.00 


ROBERT O. BOWEN 
The Weight of the Cross. An unusually gifted and 


mature first novel on the epic theme of redemption. 
To be published April 23. $3.50 


WRIGHT MORRIS Man and Boy 


A delightful novelistic excursion into the American 
Home by an author acclaimed for his compassion, 
perceptiveness, and warmth and now seen to possess 
a triumphantly individual humor as well. To be pub- 
lished May 18. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


Published by ALFRED +A+ KNOPF, New York 22 


who will send you his spring catalogue on request 
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ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


IN 1859 a Methodist minister in New 
York, the Reverend Dr. James H. Perry, 
in a public address, made what might be 
regarded as a startling libel by those un- 
familiar with the vast and scattered sources 
on the spring campaign of 1836: 


I wish it to be understood, for I speak what 
I know, that the Battle of San Jacinto was 
fought, and the victory was achieved, in spite 
of General Houston, and the wreath that now 
encircles his brow as the hero of the battle has 
not in it one green leaf. 


Under what circumstances had Perry ac- 
quired the certain knowledge on which 
such an asseveration as this was based? An 
ex-cadet of the United States Military 
Academy, Perry had come to Texas in 
1836 and had joined the Texas army as 
volunteer aide to General Houston. Dur- 
ing his tour of duty he had corresponded 
with Secretary of the Navy Robert Pot- 
ter, one of Houston’s bitterest enemies. 
A day or two before the battle, Houston 
had intercepted one of Perry’s letters to 
Potter and upon the flimsiest excuse had 
removed Perry’s side arms and placed him 
under arrest, though not in custody. Ob- 
viously, then, Perry had a personal grudge 
against Houston. 

But he was not the first to put forth 
the claim that the victory at San Jacinto 
was not the ineluctable result of Houston’s 
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The Mystery of San Jacinto 


strategical and tactical genius. As carly as 
the autumn of 1836, within six or cight 
months after the battle, one of Houston’s 
officers at San Jacinto, Captain Robert M. 
Coleman, had written a pseudonymous 
pamphlet published shortly after New 
Year’s Day of 1837 under the title, Hous- 
ton Displayed, or, Who Won the Battle 
of San Jacinto? This pamphlet, which re- 
viewed in detail the spring campaign of 
1836, developed with tight logic the con- 
clusion that it was not the commander in 
chief who had won the battle. So out- 
raged was Houston by this that he abused 
the presidential powers he then possessed 
to the extent of arresting and incarcerat- 
ing Coleman without so much as specify- 
ing the nature of the charge against him. 

The same criticism that Coleman had 
directed against Houston also echoed in 
the halls of the Texan Congress in 1839 
during a vitriolic debate on the removal 
of the seat of government from Houston 
to Austin. William H. Jack then re- 
marked: 


He... could remind the gentleman of other 
precipitate removals: he would point to the 
desolate plains from Gonzales to San Jacinto 
—to the ruined farms and deserted houses— 
to suffering families, and all the horror of a 
nation’s retreat. He would also point to a 
retiring army who led the van, and were fore- 
most of the retiring thousands. The army did 
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not stay behind to listen to the “voice of 
woman or the prattling of children,” but left 
them behind to the tender mercy of a barberous 
[sic] enemy—an enemy whose hands were 
then reeking with the blood of our murdered 
countrymen!! Yes, sir, they hurried on, under 
the direction of their gallant commander, un- 
til the murmurs of the camp gave evident 
symptoms of an entire desertion of the army. 
Our brave troops burned to meet their bar- 
berous [sic] enemy, and did not wish to make 
a pilgrimage to the “Great East” to avoid the 
danger. They at last came to the determina- 
tion to retreat no further, and their com- 
mander was forced to turn aside to meet 
the enemy—the battle of San Jacinto fol- 
lowed—a decisive victory covered the gallant 
band with imperishable glory, and the fugi- 
tive “chief” became a hero in spight [sic] of 
himself!! 


In this impassioned statement, Jack an- 
swered Coleman’s question: Who won the 
Battle of San Jacinto? Not Sam Houston, 
the commander in chief, but the file of 
the army. One can accept this conclusion 
without committing oneself to the evident 
animus against Houston, for is it not al- 
ways the file of an army which wins a 
victory? The staff may train and plan and 
supply and direct, but in the final analysis 
the morale and the determination of the 
men who stand up against fire and who 
return it are among the most essential fac- 
tors that differentiate victory from defeat. 
The wholesale capitulation of the nation- 
alist Chinese troops to the Communists is 
ample proof of the point. 

Houston was a large man, indeed a great 
man. His ability was substantial. His vices 
were splendid. His capacity to hate was 
prodigious. And his vanity and egotism 
were virtually unequalled. Immediately 
after the battle, in his brief and general- 
ized account of the victory, the inade- 
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quacy of which can be justified only by 
the pain he was then suffering, he gra- 
ciously complimented the officers and men 
in his command for their faithful service 
and brilliant success. And this was about 
the last as well as the first occasion on 
which he did so. With the passage of years 
he appears to have reached progressively 
the conviction that by himself, with his 
own two hands, by his might and main 
alone, he had destroyed the Mexican army. 
He roundly condemned the civil govern- 
ment as inefficient, described his sometime 
superior, President David G. Burnet, as 
a hog thief, and accused virtually every 
officer under him of treachery and perfidy 
as well as the more refined vices. Almost 
the last speech he made from the floor of 
the United States Senate—to which Per- 
ry’s address was a rebuttal—was a blister- 
ing attack upon the bulk of his comrades 
at San Jacinto, most of them then dead, 
who had made some claim to having con- 
tributed to the victory and who had been 
guilty of lése majesté in disputing the in- 
fallible pronouncements of their com- 
mander in chief. The particular target of 
Houston’s animus was Colonel Sidney 
Sherman, who had commanded a regi- 
ment at San Jacinto. Many years later, 
one of Sherman’s grandsons paid the gen- 
eral back in full coin in an hour-long San 
Jacinto Day address at the battleground 
in which he described the battle at length 
and in detail without once mentioning or 
alluding to the commander in chief. 


THE MOST EMINENT HISTORIAN of the 
American Civil War confesses that he does 
not know the cause of that war, and his- 
torians of the Texas Revolution are 
equally modest. One conclusion, though, 
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is inescapable. Most of the men who were 
killed in the siege of the Alamo, who were 
murdered at Goliad, or who fought at San 
Jacinto had never been in Texas before 
their arrival with rifles on their shoulders 
in the first months of 1836. And most of 
the men who had lived in Texas for some 
years before the revolution were conspicu- 
ously missing from the army of 1836. The 
story is told that somewhere in the area 
east of the Mississippi River, probably in 
Tennessee, a native was leaning against a 
tree when one of his neighbors came hur- 
rying forward with a gun in his hands. 
The first asked the second, “Where are you 
going in such a rush?” “I’m going to 
Texas,” he replied, ‘‘to fight for my 
rights.” This story expresses a climate of 
opinion which is confirmed by the Texas 
Declaration of Independence, in which 
fifty-nine men, some of whom had never 
lived under the Mexican government, 
particularized at considerable length the 
injustices against humanity perpetrated by 
that government. To an age that believed 
in the dignity of man, oppression of 
Greeks or even of Texans was widely re- 
garded as a personal affront. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted on March 2, 1836. On March 6 
the Alamo fell, and on Palm Sunday, three 
weeks later, the men who had surrendered 
at Goliad were shot down. Houston joined 
the remnant of the Texas army—if army 
one can call it—at Gonzales on March 11 
and immediately began retreating, first to 
the Colorado, then to the Brazos, and no 
one knew where next. Upon receipt of 
the news of the Alamo’s fall and of the 
disbanding of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion on March 17, virtually every Anglo- 
American settler west of the Trinity gath- 
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ered about him his wife and children, 
packed up the possessions which he re- 
garded as necessities to sustain life or as 
valuables to be cherished, and set out 
posthaste to the Louisiana boundary, 
there to enjoy again the blessings of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness guar- 
anteed by the United States government, 
the jurisdiction of which he had aban- 
doned some time before in order to move 
to ! ras. At times it seemed that the 
terroi-stricken families and the retreating 
troops were racing to see which would 
first cross the Sabine River. Simultane- 
ously, single men hurried westward to the 
army, and organized companies from the 
United States joined Houston. By the time 
the army reached the Brazos River it ap- 
pears to have had a total strength of some 
two thousand men. The continued retreat 
and a long bivouac near what is now 
Hempstead disheartened the soldiers. Ru- 
mors ran through the army that Houston 
was to continue the retreat until he crossed 
into the territory of the United States, 
where he would be safe from Santa Anna. 
With the same alacrity they had demon- 
strated in joining the army, the men now 
deserted it. When the army arrived in 
what is now Harris County it had prob- 
ably not more than eleven hundred men. 
One cannot state positively whether it 
was Houston or Secretary of War Thomas 
J. Rusk who ordered the army to turn 
off the road to the Trinity and to head 
toward Harrisburg, the logical destina- 
tion of the Mexican army when the news 
became known that the Texas govern- 
ment had set up housekeeping there. In 
fact, the name of the leader who made 
the decision is not material. One can as- 
sert upon the basis of ample evidence that 
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the order to march toward Harrisburg 
was the only order the surly army would 
have obeyed at the moment. 

All the while, three Mexican armies 
were moving eastward. A force under 
General Urrea had left Matamoros and 
was paralleling the Gulf in a push to the 
Brazos, stopping only long enough to 
wipe up small bands at San Patricio and 
Refugio and to slaughter Fannin and his 
command at Goliad. A second army, under 
General Gaona, had gone northeastward 
from San Antonio but had soon become 
lost in a nonexistent desert in the neigh- 
borhood of Bastrop. Santa Anna and the 
main force of the Mexican army had left 
San Antonio after the siege of the Alamo 
and were moving eastward, roughly along 
what is now the main line of the Southern 
Pacific railroad between San Antonio and 
Houston. 


ON APRIL 15, two hostile armies entered 
the present limits of Harris County. Santa 
Anna had left the main body of his army 
and his baggage on the Brazos River and 
with about one thousand troops marched 
from Stafford City to Harrisburg, where 
he hoped to capture what he was pleased 
to call “the cabinet members of the so- 
called government of Texas.” Having 
abandoned the arms of his mistress and 
descended from his ornate carriage at 
Gonzales, he was mounted in a saddle 
heavy with hammered silver. Pack mules 
labored under loads of ammunition and 
the commander in chief’s sterling silver 
chamber pot. In the entire line of march 
there was but one vehicle, the solitary 
piece of artillery—a brass twelve-pounder 
that floundered in every mudhole on the 
waterlogged prairies, which were glisten- 
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ing with the floods of a wet spring. A 
handful of the soldiers were more for- 
tunate than their commander. They had 
with them still their women who spanked 
out their tortillas and picked the lice from 
their heads as well as provided more inti- 
mate respite from care and military dis- 
cipline when campfires glowed red. 

At Harrisburg the Mexican army found 
the town abandoned except for three 
printers engaged in pulling the April 14 
number of the Telegraph and Texas Reg- 
ister, the last number for many months 
of the only newspaper then published in 
Texas. Like every other Texan whom 
Santa Anna had encountered, these print- 
ers supplied him with all of the strategic 
information at their command. They told 
him that Houston’s army numbered about 
eight hundred men and that the cabinet 
together with the residents of Harrisburg 
had left at noon of that day for Galves- 
ton Island. Having set fire to the town, 
Santa Anna and the army continued east- 
ward, roughly along the present road to 
La Porte, to New Washington (now Mor- 
gan’s Point) at the mouth of Buffalo 
Bayou. Here the Mexicans came within 
feet of capturing President Burnet, whose 
boat slipped into the bay just as the Mex- 
ican cavalry rode up to the beach. 

Sam Heuston and his tattered army— 
none of them in uniform except one com- 
pany, and that in the uniform of the 
United States army—entered the mu- 
nicipality of Harrisburg some miles north 
of the present town of Hockley, near the 
headwaters of Spring Creek. They spent 
their first night at the home of Samuel 
McCurley. We have a detailed statement 
of the exact damage they wrought there. 
Within a space of twelve or fourteen 
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hours, the troops trampled a growing crop 
worth two hundred dollars and burned 
three thousand fence rails worth sixty 
dollars in cooking twenty-five head of 
cattle, three hundred pounds of bacon, 
and three hundred bushels of corn, all 
valued at nine hundred dollars. On the 
following day the soldiers, with their two 
small cannon and with their baggage in 
ox wagons, marched to the headwaters of 
White Oak Bayou, about four miles north 
of Satsuma, and on the succeeding day 
proceeded to a mott of timber called Green 
Isiand, in the neighborhood of Little 
York. 

On April 18 they arrived at Buffalo 
Bayou, opposite Harrisburg. Their scouts 
immediately learned of the destruction of 
the town, and in addition they captured 
Mexican couriers carrying dispatches that 
showed Santa Anna and his army were at 
New Washington. The rank and file of 
the Texas army wanted a fight, and for 
the first time in weeks they were in con- 
tact with the enemy. But a number of the 
men whose hearts quickened at the pros- 
pect of battle were not to see action. Op- 
posite Harrisburg they fell ill with what 
proved to be measles and mumps. When 
Houston crossed the bayou at the site of 
the present Sinclair refinery, he left be- 
hind him his baggage and some three 
hundred men—the sick, those ordered to 
tend the sick, and a detachment to guard 
the baggage. The fighting force now num- 
bered about eight hundred men. 

The Texas army marched almost all 
night, with only a brief stop for the troops 


to sleep in rank and another stop after 


daybreak for breakfast. Three cows graz- 
ing near the breakfast camp were imme- 
diately sacrificed, and bits of beef sizzled 
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over two or three hundred fires. The sur- 
geons’ mess combined coffee-making and 
egg-boiling in one pot. When the eggs 
were served up hard-boiled, the medical 
staff discovered that each contained a 
fully developed chick; but hunger tri- 
umphed over squeamishness. Resuming 
the march, the bulk of the army turned 
toward Lynchburg Ferry, while Colonel 
Sidney Sherman with a small detachment 
continued straight to the home of James 
Routh, where he discovered the Mexican 
army. He hastily withdrew to inform 
Houston of his discovery; and hardly had 
the Texas army got into position in the 
timber skirting the bayou, near the site 
of the slip in which the battleship Texas 
is now moored, when the Mexican army 
appeared. A brief exchange of shots fol- 
lowed, after which the Mexicans retired 
to the timber (immediately behind the 
site of the present San Jacinto Monument) 
and went into position. The two armies 
had effectively bottled themselves up. 
The Texans had the wide and deep Buf- 
falo Bayou at their rear and to their left, 
the Mexicans a swamp at their rear and 
to their right. Neither army could cross 
the prairie to the south without exposing 
itself to the fire of the opposing force. 
Late in the afternoon, the Texan and Mex- 
ican cavalries met briefly but briskly near 
a mott of timber about halfway between 
the two camps, and upon withdrawing 
the Texans found one soldier mortally 
wounded and a lieutenant colonel out of 
action. 

More than one officer recorded that 
General Houston was determined to build 
a pontoon bridge to move his army across 
Buffalo Bayou. Captain Amasa Turner 
quoted the troops as saying “They would 
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not work to build a bridge, but would go 
out and whip the Mexicans while Old Sam 
built his [own] bridge.” From this point 
on until the smoke cleared away on the 
afternoon of April 21, there is hardly any 
statement one can make about the Texas 
army at San Jacinto that was not denied 
by participants—except that it over- 
whelmed the Mexican army. San Jacinto 
is the most controversial event in all of 
Texas history. 

For example, there is the destruction of 
the bridge across Vince’s Bayou, near the 
site of the Champion paper mill. Houston 
claimed that he ordered Deaf Smith to 
destroy the bridge. Others maintained— 
Smith himself died before San Jacinto be- 
came much of an issue—that Smith asked 
Houston if he might destroy it. Accord- 
ing to this version, Houston refused per- 
mission, but when Smith announced that 
he proposed to destroy it anyway, Hous- 
ton is reputed to have said, “Sir, I applaud 
your bravery but damn your manners.” 
(By his own statement, Houston at this 
time had the habit “too frequently to 
indulge in profane language.’’) 

When one examines the topography of 
the Pasadena neighborhood, one wonders 
that the destruction of the bridge could 
have been of any material importance. 
Vince’s Bayou is but three or four miles 
long and at normal seasons carries little 
water. Could not one have waded the 
bayou or, failing that, have gone around 
its headwaters? At normal seasons one 
could have stepped across the stream, but 
the spring of 1836 was unusually damp, 
and at the time of the battle the bayou 
in the neighborhood of the bridge was 
perhaps fifty yards wide. Also, one could 
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easily have gone above its headwaters, as 
indeed the Mexican artillery did on its 
way to New Washington. In addition, 
there was no necessity for either army to 
retreat—if retreat it must—across Vince's. 
The most direct way out was to cross the 
prairie southwesterly toward the present 
West Ranch. And this route was indelibly 
marked by the wagon tracks of Brazoria 
and Matagorda residents who had scamp- 
ered across the prairie in the direction of 
Lynchburg as soon as they had received 
news of the fall of the Alamo. Only nine- 
teen days before the battle, one observer 
had written that there were so many per- 
sons from the Brazos and Colorado bot- 
toms at Lynchburg waiting to cross the 
ferry that the approach looked like a camp 
meeting. 

Despite all this logic chopping, the cut- 
ting of the bridge was a sound procedure. 
Every movie theater manager knows that 
persons leave an enclosed place by revers- 
ing the steps they took getting into it. 
Both the Texan and the Mexican armies, 
with the exception of the Mexican artil- 
lery, had crossed the bridge; and if either 
had come to the sudden decision to leave 
its campsite, it would without thinking 
have retraced its steps. This is precisely 
what happened on April 21 when the 
remnant of the Mexican army, including 
Santa Anna himself, found the climate of 
San Jacinto unhealthy. Only about five 
Mexican soldiers had the perspicacity to 
flee across the prairie to the southwest, 
and they alone of the entire Mexican army 
were neither killed nor captured on the 
field of San Jacinto. Was the destruction 
of the bridge designed to prevent the 
escape of Santa Anna or the retreat of 
Sam Houston? This is a question that 
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cannot be categorically answered. Con- 
flicting evidence cannot be reconciled. 


IN THE MIDAFTEKNOON of April 21, the 
Mexican army, which had been rein- 
forced during the early morning hours 
by some five hundred cavalrymen under 
General Cos, was enjoying its siesta when 
the Texas army swept across the prairie 
separating the two camps. Houston 
claimed he ordered the attack. Others 
stoutly affirmed that Adjutant General 
John A. Wharton paraded the command 
on his own responsibility. More than one 
participant insisted that Houston ordered 
the troops to halt as soon as they began 
the assault. The difficulties notwithstand- 
ing, we know that the army marched into 
battle. Most accounts indicate that the 
drummers and fifers played the senti- 
mental air, “Will You Come to the 
Bower?” as the troops swept along. Equally 
valid accounts assert that they played 
“Yankee Doodle.” This discrepancy may 
do no more than reveal the limitations of 
the knowledge of music on the American 
frontier. We are fairly sure there was but 
one flag carried by the surging army— 
the one now on display in the House of 
Representatives at Austin. At the top of 
its standard was tied a woman’s white kid 
glove, given to the color-bearer by a 
young lady at a farewell party in Ken- 
tucky. Two pieces, the Twin Sisters 
(which were melted down during the Re- 
construction period), supported the in- 
fantry and cavalry charges. 

The Mexican sentinels hardly had time 
to call out the warning of the impending 
attack, when the undisciplined but con- 
ditioned Texans fell upon the Mexican 
camp, screaming as they lunged, ““Remem- 
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ber the Alamo, remember Goliad!” (Not 
fewer than a half-dozen men claimed to 
have originated the cry.) One participant 
stated, in a letter written a few weeks 
after the battle, that he fired his rifle 
Betsy six times and his pistol once and that 
he killed four Mexicans to his certain 
knowledge. “When Betsy would bore a 
hole in them,” he wrote, “the claret would 
gush out as large as a cornstalk.” Despite 
the belated attempts of the Mexican of- 
ficers to force their troops to stand up to 
the attack, the disciplined but bewildered 
Mexican army turned tail and fled. Within 
eighteen or twenty minutes from the be- 
ginning of the assault, the Texans were 
in complete control of the Mexican camp, 
and they then went on to pursue the Mex- 
icans through the timber skirting the 
bayou. Before sundown, six hundred Mex- 
icans lay dead and more than two hun- 
dred others were wounded. Among the 
dead was a woman who, the Texans 
claimed, had been brutally murdered by 
their Commissary General John Forbes. On 
the Texan side, nine men were killed or 
mortally wounded and thirty less seriously 
wounded. Among the wounded was Gen- 
eral Houston, who had been shot in the 
ankle—by his own men, according to 
some members of his command. 

During all of the following day, their 
pent-up fury having abated, the victorious 
Texans captured Mexican soldiers until 
there were more than seven hundred pris- 
oners. Among these were six women, to- 
gether with General Santa Anna himself, 
who had been found wearing a slave’s 
castoff clothes which he had picked up in 
an abandoned cabin. A squad of Texans 
was sent out to bury the Mexican dead, 
but not relishing the job the soldiers 
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quickly returned and claimed that decom- 
position had set in so rapidly they could 
not stand up to the stench. A few days 
later, Mrs. Arthur McCormick, who 
owned the land on which the battle had 
been fought and who lived near by, de- 
manded that Houston bury the dead, 
claiming they would haunt her the long- 
est day that she lived. Houston was in 
such intense pain that he was unable to 
write his report of the battle, let alone 
cater to the whims of civilians. The Mex- 
ican bones were eventually carried off by 
souvenir-collecting tourists, whose trek 
to the battleground has been uninter- 
rupted since the day following the battle. 
It was not until April 25 that Houston 
remembered to notify President Burnet 
of the victory. Two or three soldiers car- 
ried the report to Galveston Island, but 
they were in no hurry to seek out Burnet. 
They dined leisurely, and one dated his 
young lady while the president of the Re- 
public, who had heard of their arrival, 
raged furiously in his tent. 

Among the spoils of war captured by 
the Texans were arms, ammunition, per- 
sonal baggage, and some $12,000 in cash. 
The baggage was auctioned off, and the 
cash, less a sum assigned to the navy, was 
supposed to have been divided among the 
troops. Most of them never saw any part 
of it, and a majority believed the money 
had been counted out of existence. Every 


time its custodians counted it, the rumor 
ran, there was less to count, until finally 
there was nothing left. The ammunition 
was stacked in piles at the Texas camp, 
and only by good fortune did it fail to 
blow up the victorious army. A careless 
soldier, smoking as he worked, set fire to 
the dump. By nothing short of a miracle 
the flames were extinguished before the 
powder exploded. 

So unbearable became the stench of the 
decaying Mexicans that on May 1, ten 
days after the battle and following the 
arrival of the Texas government to ne- 
gotiate with Santa Anna, the army moved 
up to the neighborhood of the present 
Shell refinery at Deer Park. From there 
Houston went to New Orleans to have 
his leg treated, the government and its 
dictator captive to Velasco to continue 
negotiations, the prisoners to Galveston 
Island or to the neighbors who needed 
free labor, and the army to the Navidad 
River to repel any attempt by Mexico to 
avenge the capture of its president. 

During the entire spring campaign of 
1836 the Texas army had lost every bat- 
tle but the last. But that last battle was 
an unparalleled victory. Unfortunately, 
most of its exact details, as well as those 
of the whole campaign which led up to it, 
are forever irretrievable, lost in the din 
raised by vociferous participants and eye- 
witnesses. 
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EBONY, the Gordon setter, was in heat 
again, and a bunch of dogs always were 
hanging around the Bostwick house. From 
the window Charlie could see the Jack- 
sons’ yellow cur, Tip, and the bulldog that 
the Johnsons had sent east for and the 
Bowmars’ little Sprite and four or five oth- 
ers, some of which he wasn’t sure of. Some- 
times they fought, but not often. Mostly 
they were friendly and patient, lying with 
their tongues hanging out and their eyes 
on the back door, or one after the other 
cocking their legs against the old cotton- 
wood tree or the ax-marked chopping 
block that Father cut the firewood on. 
Because old Eb was in heat, Father was 
out of humor with her. Coming home 
from the office and seeing all the dogs lying 
around, he walked stiff and kept his eyes 
on the ground as if Eb was bringing shame 
on the house. It was the same in the morn- 
ing when he set out for work and maybe 
found Tip lying just outside the door. He 
would aim a sudden kick at him and go 
on while words sounded in his throat. 
Charlie didn’t know what made Father 
feel that way. Grownups had reasons of 
their own that you wouldn’t understand 
until you were grown up yourself. Until 
then you didn’t ask and you didn’t object; 
you just wondered, like wondering why 
Father sometimes was full of play and 
tricks, and it was like the sun shining 
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inside the house, and then at other times, 
for no cause that a boy could understand, 
he was touchy and short-tempered, and it 
was like a thundercloud had come across 
the sun. 

Charlie sat down on the floor and let 
his hand run over the thick, silky curl of 
Eb’s coat. She was tipped with gold, but 
most of her was watered black. She looked 
at him out of her good eye, and her tail 
made a slow pat on the floor. The other 
eye had been put out by birdshot long 
ago, before Charlie could remember. There 
was just the hole there and the lids half- 
closed and the meat showing a little 
behind them and always a little wet streak 
down her muzzle where the eye drained. 
Father said he had tried to dust her, when 
they were out hunting, because she ranged 
too far, and one of the shot had happened 
to get her in the eye. 

Eb loved Father, maybe understanding 
him better than a boy could. She loved 
the smell of his hunting jacket and the 
sound his shotgun made as he tried the 
pump before setting out for prairie chick- 
ens or mallards or geese. She would prance 
crazily around him and whine almost like 
talking, and he would smile and say, “All 
right, old girl. All right.” 

Father said maybe Eb didn’t have the 
best nose in the world, but he would like 
to see her equal at retrieving. She would 
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go anywhere to get his birds and bring 
them and lay them at his feet without a 
tooth mark on them. Charlie thought she 
must have a pretty good nose at that or 
she wouldn’t find anything at all, not with 
just one good eye. He would try her out 
himself as soon as he was old enough to 
carry a gun. He felt old enough now, at 
nine years, but Mamma said he would have 
to wait until he was twelve at least. So all 
he could do was play with Eb. He had bro- 
ken her to lead and to pull a wagon, and 
she would scratch like everything for him, 
trying to dig a gopher out. He bet that 
next to hunting she liked to be with him 
best, tagging at his heels or retrieving the 
sticks he threw or just lying with him 
behind the big range in the kitchen where 
the slow warmth sometimes put them both 
to sleep. 

Outside, the day was dimming off 
toward dark. The dogs were all lying 
down, some of them with their eyes closed 
but with their ears alive and listening. 
Father was probably on his way home by 
now. 

Charlie got up and put on his sweater 
and went to the kitchen to go outside. His 
mother turned from her work board, the 
ends of her fingers lumpy with dough, and 
smiled at him. She said, “Don’t go far. It’ll 
be suppertime before long.” 

just going out.” 

“What for?” 

“Well, I thought—you see, Father 
doesn’t like the dogs in the yard, and I 
thought—” 

She turned back to the board, and it 
was a little time before she spoke. Then 
she said, “I see, dear. Watch Eb doesn’t go 
out with you.” 

Eb tried to follow him, her heavy brush 
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of tail wagging hopefully, but he kneed 
her back and closed the door. He had 
stored a handful of rocks by the step, and 
now he picked them up, yelled, “Get out 
of here!” and began pegging the stones 
at the dogs, throwing easy and not very 
straight. The dogs slid out of range and 
stopped and grinned at him. 


FATHER WAS SILENT at the supper table, 
thinking thoughts and feeling things 
Charlie couldn’t guess. Once he asked, 
Eb?”’ and Mamma answered, 
“On the back porch. I latched the door,” 
and Father went on eating and thinking. 
The porch was boarded up for three feet 
or so and screened the rest of the way to 
the top. 

It had grown darker, so dark you 
couldn’t see out the window from the 
lighted room, but Charlie knew the dogs 
had come back. He knew it even before 
he heard the sounds of the fight. Father’s 
face clouded. ““Those dogs!” 

It was Mamma who found later that 
Eb had got out. She opened the door to 
the porch and turned back and stood with 
a still and startled look on her face, and 
the knowledge of what had happened 
leaped up in Charlie and clutched his 
insides. He started to whisper, “I'll find 
her,” but Father came into the kitchen 
just then and caught the still and startled 
look, too, and asked ““What’s wrong?” and 
looked outside and saw where Eb had 
made a hole through the screen. 

Father went over to the corner where 
Charlie had leaned his ball bat and picked 
it up and said, “Come along, son! You can 
help locate her.” 

Two up-and-down lines marked Mam- 
ma’s forehead, between the eyes. “Please, 
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Harold,” she said, and added, “It’s just 
natural,” but Father acted as if he didn’t 
hear her. He slammed through the screen 
door with the bat held tight in his hand. 

They found Eb right away, at the rear 
of the vacant lot next to their house. To 
Charlie it seemed there must have been 
a hundred dogs around. Some of them 
were just shapes at the edge of darkness. 
One was on top of Eb. Father ran up, wav- 
ing the bat. It was the Jacksons’ dog, Tip, 
that was on top. Father swung at him and 
missed, and Tip leaped off and jumped 
away and stood waiting, his eyes sharp and 
his mouth open and his hanging tongue 
looking dark in the half-dark. 

Father grabbed Eb by the collar and 
started jerking her back toward the house. 
When his back was turned, Tip ran up 
again and rose on his hind legs and began 
hugging Eb with his front ones. Eb hung 
back, and Father turned and saw what 
was happening and swung the bat at Tip 
and, after he had missed again, raised it 
high and brought it down on Eb’s head. 
The solid whack of it was drowned out by 
the howl that burst out of Eb. It was a 
high, shrill, wavy howl that hurt the ears 
like a whistle, and it went on and on, not 
stopping even for a breath. 

Father jerked her ahead again and 
dragged her up the steps and flung her 
toward the rag rug on the porch. Then he 
moved the wood box over so that it cov- 
ered the hole she had made in the screen. 
“She won’t want to be getting out again 
this night, I’m thinking,” he said in a voice 
that made Charlie’s stomach draw up. 

Mamma looked at him when they came 
in the house, and Father said, still in that 
hard, ungiving tone, “I made a dead dog 
out of my dog, almost.” Eb’s crying 
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reached inside the house. It sounded a lit- 
tle weaker here, but it still hurt the ears 
and it still went on and on as if the pain 
in her never let up even for a swallow or a 
gulp of air. 

Mamma’s voice was so quiet it made 
Charlie look at her. “I don’t know why 
you let yourself get into these blind rages. 
You’ve made a dog out of yourself, I’m 
afraid.” Charlie saw that her face was 
white and that the hands over the dishpan 
trembled. He never had heard her speak 
to Father that way before, and he drew 
back inside himself, expecting a fierce 
answer, but Father didn’t say a word. He 
turned and walked from the room. 

“You get ready for bed, son,” Mamma 
said, not looking at him. 


BEFORE HE WENT to school the next 
morning, Charlie found what had made 
Eb howl. He had gone to tell her goodbye, 
and her tail thumped on the floor for him, 
and she raised her old head. He held still, 
unbelieving, and the breath in him held 
still, too, while the fact beat against him. 
He saw the blind eye and the glimmer of 
red behind the lids, but what he couldn’s 
believe he saw was the other eye, blind 
now, too, and empty-socketed, and the 
seepage from it making an unclean fur- 
row down her nose. 

He didn’t cry. There were no tears in 
him, only a feeling of emptiness, only the 
feeling of unbelieving. He dropped down 
and brought her head into his lap and 
couldn’t look at the eye again. “Oh, Eb- 
bie,” he whispered, “why did you have to 
do it? Why did you have to go and do it, 
Ebbie?” She let her head rest in his lap, and 
her tail wagged on as always, but slower, 
Charlie thought, than he had ever seen it. 
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Mamma called from inside, “You'll be 
late for school, Charlie,” and he got up, 
not answering, and picked up his books 
and made his feet take him away. He 
couldn’t tell anyone what had happened, 
not even Mamma. He had to hold it tight 
inside himself, a cold secret that lay in his 
stomach like a weight all day. 

Coming back after school, he saw the 
dogs in the back yard again, and a sudden 
fury came on him. He gathered up a big 
handful of rocks and sneaked up and 
began throwing hard and straight as he 
could, feeling a fierce biting inside his 
chest when one of the stones brought a 
yelp from Tip. 

Inside, he still couldn’t tell Mamma 
about Eb, though he wondered if the 
knowing of it wasn’t what made her quiet 
and gentler, even, than usual. He refused 
the cookies she offered and afterward stole 
out to the porch. It was true. The secret 
was still true. He got Eb’s head in his lap 
again. 

Father was late getting home. The sun 
had gone beyond the mountains and the 
light was fading out of things before 
Charlie heard his step. Charlie slipped into 
the bathroom, leaving the door open just 
a crack, not wanting to see Father now, 
not wanting Father to see his face and 
read the secret in it. The front door opened 
and closed, and Charlie heard the rustle of 
clothing as Father took off his topcoat. 
He heard Mamma coming from the 
kitchen and then her voice, sounding low 
but not sharp, sounding low and gentle. 
“Ebbie’s blind, Harold. Her other eye’s 
out. I don’t know what to tell Charlie. 
Maybe he knows already.” The voice fal- 
tered before it got through. 

There was a long silence. In his mind 


Charlie could see Father, standing with his 
head bent and his mouth set while he 
thought. The silence grew into a ringing 
in the ears, and then Father’s step broke 
it, lagging toward the kitchen. 

Mamma’s voice was just above a whis- 
per. ““What are you going to do?” 

“There’s only one thing.” Father’s steps 
went on. 

Charlie flung open the bathroom door 
and ran out. Mamma wasn’t to the kitchen 
yet. She turned and said, “Charlie.” 

He cried out, “I know. I know. I’ve got 
to see!” 

“I wish you wouldn’t go.” 

“T’ve got to.” 

Her hand, uplifted in a little movement, 
stayed him for an instant. Her eyes 
searched his face. ““Don’t be angry, Char- 
lie. Don’t feel hard toward Father. Try to 
understand. He’s sorry, sorrier than you 
can know.” 

“Why’d he do it then?” 

“He couldn’t help himself. Don’t you 
see, he couldn’t help himself?” He saw 
tears shining in her eyes and her mouth 
trembling. 

“I got to go,” he cried out again, and 
dodged her and ran to the kitchen. 

Father was on the back porch. He had 
his shotgun in one hand and Eb’s head 
held up in the other, looking to make sure, 
Charlie guessed, that the good eye wasn’t 
good any more. He let the head down and 
took hold of the collar and said, “Come 
on, girl,” and, turning, saw Charlie. “You 
stay back, son!” 

“T got to see, I tell you. I got to see.” 

Father didn’t say any more. He just 
breathed deep and began leading Eb off 
the porch. She bumped against the door 
frame as they went out. The dogs lying in 
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the back yard got up and backed off, 
watching. 

Father took Eb over to the vacant lot, 
almost to where they had found her yes- 
terday. The dogs trailed after them, Tip in 
the lead. 

Father’s hand worked the pump, throw- 
ing a shell in the chamber, and Eb’s tail 
waved at the sound of it. Charlie thought 
if she could see she would be prancing. 

“Sit down, girl. Sit down.” 

She let her hindquarters down and 
looked up at Father out of her blind eyes, 
and her tail waved again. In the dusk 
Charlie could see the ugly furrow that the 
matter from her hurt eye made. 

Father stepped back. The shotgun was 
a long time coming up. Charlie couldn’t 
look when it was leveled. He couldn’t 
believe he stood there in the dark waiting 
for the shot, waiting for Eb to be killed, 
waiting for this cold and awful end. 

The roar of the gun shook him. It 
brought his head around. Eb had sunk to 
the ground. A little twitching was run- 
ning over her body. After a minute it 
stopped, and Eb didn’t stir at all except 
for one curl of hair moving to a breath of 
air. 

Father went over to her and stooped 
and put his hand out and rested it on her 
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side. He didn’t speak, not for a long time, 
but just stooped and let his hand lie soft 
and kind on her side. He moved his head 
a little, and Charlie saw the side of his 
face downturned on the ground, and of a 
sudden it seemed to the boy he had never 
seen the face before, never seen the sad- 
ness there and the kindness, too, and the 
marks of wild, dark angers that he 
couldn’t help. 

Father’s voice sounded tired. “Run to 
the woodshed and get the spade, will you, 
son?” 

When Charlie hesitated, Father said, 
“We'll dig a grave under the Balm of 
Gilead. I think she’d like to lie there.” 

Charlie turned and ran for the wood- 
shed, and a great sob formed in his stom- 
ach and tore at his throat and burst out of 
him. He got around the corner of the shed, 
where Father wouldn’t see him, and his 
legs let him down on the chopping block. 
He thought that all his life he would see 
Eb sinking to the ground and Father’s sad, 
dark face downturned on her and the tears 
in Mamma’s eyes. He didn’t know for 
whom he cried, for Eb or Father or Mother 
or himself. He only knew, while sobs 
racked him and the tears streamed down 
his cheeks and put the taste of salt in his 
mouth, that now he had to cry. 
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Murder in the Gallina Country 


FRANK C. HIBBEN 


THE FEET of the skeleton had quite def- 
initely been cut off. Ragged slivers of bone 
showed where some ancient flint weapon 
had cleaved through the flesh and tendons 
of the ankles. Nor was this all. In the 
skull, an arrowhead had carried away the 
upper border of one eye and another had 
buried itself in the side of the neck. 

Before us lay a mound of ten skeletons. 
Off to one side by the fire pit was the col- 
lection of small bones that had been a 
baby of six months or so. The body showed 
no visible wound or weapon, but the thin 
skull bones were crushed. The skeletons 
on the main pile had been men and women 
ranging from a boy in his teens to a man 
of some sixty years. All of these lay in a 
common heap, from which arms and legs 
radiated at all angles. There had been no 
reverent placement of these dead. Heads 
and bodies lay twisted and contorted on 
belly and back just as they had fallen to- 
gether. 

It had not been by accident that we 
had discovered these ten skeletons, nor 
had it been a particular surprise. We had 
found evidences of ancient tragedies in 
this same country before. Actually, the 
first discovery of this chapter in the an- 
cient life of the Southwest had been made 
in 1933 by a native rancher, Joe Areano, 
who was looking, not for skeletons, but 
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for gold. Areano had searched extensively 
in a rough and inaccessible area in north- 
ern New Mexico for metal wealth which 
he thought the ancient dwellers in the 
region might have left there. Instead, he 
found the crumbling ruins of massive 
stone buildings on the edges of remote 
cliffs and mesas. Fragments of broken 
pottery littered the ground around the 
ruins, and there were evidences of fire. 

Areano brought some of his finds to the 
scientists in Santa Fe. The pottery bowls 
he showed were different from any we had 
ever seen before. He spoke also of the stone 
towers he had sighted on high cliff edges, 
and other ruins in wild and remote can- 
yons where primitive people would have 
gone only to flee some great danger. But 
their flight had been in vain, he told us, 
for showing here and there among the 
brown stones of the crumbling masonry 
were the bones of men. 

We rode horseback and drove wagons 
into the wild canyons to which Joe Areano 
guided us. Over many tortuous gulches 
and straight-sided mesas we went on foot. 
We found this neglected country unbe- 
lievably rough of contour but spectacular 
in its beauty. The rugged canyons were 
sparsely fringed with great firs and yellow 
pines where the roots of the trees could 
wring some moisture from the crevices of 
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the rocks. The stony cliffs and mesas were 
of all colors of the spectrum. Bands of red 
and brilliant yellow contoured the cliffs 
where the scars of the canyons cut 
through. There were purples and blues in 
the rocks, and even bands of white gypsum 
that rested here and there on the mesa 
tops like eternal snow. 

Now and then Joe Areano would point 
out some rocky eminence silhouetted 
against the sky. When we looked carefully 
at these spots, we could make out the lines 
of masonry walls, of the same colors as 
the cliffs themselves. Sometimes the build- 
ings still stood, ten or twenty feet high 
above their mounds of rubble. The heavy 
walls with their jagged and broken tops 
looked like the ruins of square castle 
towers along the Rhine or in an English 
countryside. 

We found other ruins too, as we trav- 
eled into this remote area. Some of the 
towers had disintegrated into pyramidal 
mounds of fragmentary masonry. There 
were other wall fragments and tumbled 
piles that were the ruins of round towers, 
and still others were not towers at all but 
individual stone houses perched singly on 
the tops of ridges and inaccessible up- 
thrusts. As we climbed the cliffs and fol- 
lowed the rims and crests that radiated 
from the mesas, we found also circular 
saucer-like depressions as large as swim- 
ming pools. These we knew to be pit 
houses or dwellings dug into the surface 
of the earth or rock and originally roofed 
over at ground level. 

Most of these ancient remains were 
along the canyons and the rough country 
on both sides of the stream known as the 
Gallina—the name given by the Spaniards 
in this area to the wild turkey. As we had 
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no clue to the original name for the peo- 
ple who once lived here, we called them 
the “Gallina people.” But this is undoubt- 
edly a poor name; for the Gallina, despite 
the beauty of its multicolored cliffs, is a 
poor excuse for a river. It is almost always 
dry. Only in the spring, when the snows 
melt away from the slopes of the San Pedro 
Mountains, does a trickle of water run 
down the broad canyon bottom. And even 
this water is heavily charged with mineral 
salts and alkalis from the beds through 
which the stream flows. Indeed, the whole 
area is cursed with poor water. 


DURING THE YEARS before World War II, 
we went many times into the Gallina 
country. Under the aegis of the University 
of New Mexico, we received an excavat- 
ing permit from the United States Forest 
Service, on whose lands the ruins lie. At 
this time we excavated several of the rec- 
tangular towers that stood on the Gallina 
cliffs. We dug into the stone houses that 
dotted the high places above the canyon. 
We even cleared the pit dwellings labor- 
iously of the hard-packed adobe that had 
accumulated through centuries, so that 
we might pierce some of the obscurity 
which veiled the Gallina people. In all 
these ancient ruins we found fragments 
of the same story—a story without a be- 
ginning, and certainly without a satisfac- 
tory end. 

We dug first a group of towers at a place 
we called Cerrito. The thick walls of these 
structures were constructed of rough 
sandstone blocks bonded with adobe mor- 
tar. One of the Cerrito towers still stood 
twenty-seven feet high, even with its top 
jagged where the upper portions had 
broken away. 
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In the towers at Cerrito we found the 
first evidences of destruction. The interior 
walls of the buildings had been blackened 
by fire. On these walls hands of long ago 
had drawn mural paintings in black and 
red. There were blooming trees with sun- 
bursts at the ends of the branches. Ani- 
mals and birds walked along trails and past 
mountains. There was even a favorite 
motif, appearing in several of the towers, 
which seemed to represent a series of pen- 
nants or flags. But all of these murals were 
scarred by the flames that had once roared 
upward through the towers. In places the 
paintings were burned brick red by the 
heat. 

On the floors of the towers the remains 
of the heavy roofs lay just as they had 
fallen when the supporting beams had 
burned through and brought the whole 
superstructure crashing down. There were 
the charred remains of ladders and frag- 
ments of the parapet that had formed a 
breastwork on top of the towers. 

But beneath the fire-blackened debris 
and the remains of the fallen roofs and 
ladders were the inhabitants of these stone 
structures. Spread in all attitudes of death 
on the tower floors, which were carefully 
made and flagged with fitted slabs of 
smooth stone, were the defenders them- 
selves. One body had in its chest three 
arrows which still showed the charred 
stumps of the wooden shafts. Another 
young man had a great wound in his head 
over one eye. The rent in his skull might 
have been caused by a flint ax or a thrown 
club. Everywhere the skeletons and the 
burned fragments of bodies showed signs 
of violence. 

In some of the towers, the falling roofs 
had smothered the fire in the burning in- 
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terior so that not all the combustibles 
were completely consumed. This charring 
process had preserved remarkably well 
some of the evidences that might other- 
wise have been destroyed in the fire, or 
might have decayed in the many centuries 
since the fighting took place. In one tower 
we found the body of a woman who still 
held the charred mid-section of a wooden 
bow in one hand and a bundle of arrows 
in the other. On her feet were sandals of 
woven yucca with raised designs embroid- 
ered on their soles. Another feminine body, 
lying among the charcoal beams, was that 
of a young girl. Her hair, which remained 
almost whole, was dressed in three braids 
with small pieces of colored buckskin 
worked into the strands. The body of one 
man showed even the eyeballs preserved, 
and the blackened skin of his features was 
contorted into a grimace of pain, as if from 
the arrows in his belly or the heat of the 
burning roof. Of course, a practical person 
might point out that a stone from the 
upper wall had fallen on this man and the 
pressure had mashed the charred face into 
an accidental expression of pain. How 
could the actual facial expression last nine 
centuries? 

The remains of a young lad of seven- 
teen or eighteen especially attracted our 
attention. This boy had evidently at- 
tempted to crawl into a ventilator shaft 
which had been built in the thickness of 
the wall to conduct fresh air into the lower 
part of the tower. But the aperture was 
too small for his whole body, and he had 
been able to thrust only his head and one 
shoulder into the opening. Two arrows 
had struck him in the hip from behind. 
Although the blackened flesh had been 
burned to a dark froth by the heat, we 
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“Still another had been shot at close range in the forehead so that 
the flint arrowhead had broken completely through the frontal 
bone.” (Dale Britton Photo) 
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 ... cleaved through both bones of the forearm.” (Dale Britton Photo) 


...the feet...had been hacked off.” (Photo by Eleanor B. Hibben) 
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could still see how the skin had been 
sucked inward around the wooden arrow- 
shafts. His skull, in the recess of the ven- 
tilator shaft, was whitened and untouched. 
The lower part of his body, lying on the 
stone floor of the tower, was darkened by 
the fire and flattened by the fall of the 
roof and stones from above. 

In these same ¢orreones we found the 
tools which the Gallina people had made, 
sometimes actually in the hands, now 
burned and decayed, that had used them. 
Water jars stood around the walls under 
the mural paintings. Pointed-bottomed 
pots lay in the fire pits in the ashes of the 
fires that had warmed them. One showed 
the dark brown deposit of the last meal 
of bean paste that had been cooked in it, 
perhaps to be forgotten as the first cries of 
the enemy echoed outside. Stone axes and 
flint knives lay in the ruins where they 
had been laid or dropped in haste. Other 
flint tools and implements of deer and elk 
antlers showed the Gallina people to have 
been prepared for every task and contin- 
gency. We found caches of peculiar stones 
and bones of the sort used by medicine 
men, and ceremonial headdresses for 
dances to their gods. There were many 
tobacco pipes, too, made of clay. No ob- 
ject or utensil which such a people as the 
Gallinas might need was missing. 

But these things which we dug so care- 
fully from the burned debris of the Gal- 
lina towers and houses were not the same 
as the belongings of the Pueblo Indians. 
The pottery, the axes, the pipes, knives, 
arrowheads, even the stone towers them- 
selves were out of place in a Pueblo situa- 
tion. These Gallina people were strangers 
in the Southwest. They had come from 
somewhere else, hoping to find protection 
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in the mesa country of the Gallina area. 
No one would live in that difficult terrain 
unless he was afraid. 

We found no evidences in this country 
of any other ruins or dwelling places of 
other peoples. Apparently, whoever the 
enemies were who had laid siege to the 
towers, they had not taken the land for 
their own or remained there after the 
massacre. The two most pressing ques- 
tions in our minds were where the Gallina 
people came from, and who killed them. 


IN THE SUMMER SEASONS after the war 
we went again into the field to seek the 
answer to these questions. A road which 
led to a government-built dam at El Vado, 
New Mexico, was improved so that we 
could more easily gain access to the rough 
Gallina country. Along this road we found 
another cluster of Gallina ruins perched 
on a rocky ridge known as Rattlesnake 
Point. In the summers of 1947 and 1948 
we dug, with the help of a number of en- 
thusiastic students from the university, in 
the towers and stone houses of the Rattle- 
snake Point group. Here we hoped to find 
some clues to the identity of the inhabi- 
tants or their attackers. We sought also 
the reason why these Gallina people lived 
in subterranean pit houses, stone surface 
houses, cliff houses, and towers. Besides 
these four house forms, the Gallinas had 
built two large artificial reservoirs on top 
of the Rattlesnake Point cliffs. 

In the first season’s excavation we 
cleaned out the large central tower of the 
group of ruins. This ¢orreén, which stood 
like a weathered sentinel beside one of the 
reservoirs, was round and had originally 
been some thirty-five feet in height, with 
a balustrade or parapet on top. Like all 
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the other fortresses of its kind in this 
country, it was without doors or windows. 
It had been entered by a long ladder which 
led to the top. Then another series of lad- 
ders led down through a hatch on the 
roof into the interior. With such an ar- 
rangement the tower must have seemed 
impregnable, since the outside ladder could 
be pulled up and the defenders, armed 
with arrows and other missiles, could then 
annihilate from their lofty fighting plat- 
form any enemy who came within range. 

But as we cleaned the accumulation of 
the past centuries from the tower floor, 
we found the red and black marks of fire 
on the walls. Piles of charred beams and 
fragments of the parapet were all that re- 
mained of the roof. And mixed with these 
indications of fire were the calcined bones 
of five individuals. Here the fire had 
roared to completion within the round 
walls and cremated the defenders just as 
they had fallen in the ruins of their fort. 
From cross sections of the charcoal roof 
beams Dr. Deric O’Bryan, an expert in 
the science of dendrochronology, derived 
tree ring dates for us. The tower had been 
built in the year 1087 a.p. 

Close to the base of the tower were a 
single stone house and two pit houses. In 
the 1948 session we excavated the unit 
house and one of the pit houses. Possibly, 
we thought, we might come upon addi- 
tional evidence here—perhaps the skele- 
ton of a member of the attacking force 
might be found to give us a face-to-face 
look at the enemy. But in the single stone 
house the story was just what it had been 
in the towers. Here the heat of the fire 
had been so great that the very plaster 
on the walls had been baked red. Even 
pottery vessels had, in some cases, melted 
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like slag in a furnace. In the fragmentary 
paintings on the interior walls we could 
make out only with difficulty a series of 
black pennants and the black outline of 
a mythical animal with a spotted body. 
There had been a supply of corn in a pair 
of well-constructed bins. Water ollas stood 
along the walls, and other utensils were 
scattered over the floor. Only a few frag- 
ments of human bone in the burned-out 
house indicated that some Gallina Indian 
had failed to escape the fire. 

The pit was the hardest task of the ex- 
cavation. The rains and snows of the past 
nine hundred years had washed the orig- 
inal depression almost full of hard adobe. 
Building stones had broken away from the 
superstructure of the tower near by and 
rolled into the pit along with pottery frag- 
ments and other debris. All these accumu- 
lations we shoveled away. The fire pit and 
the flagged stone floor we cleaned with 
painstaking care so as to miss no scrap of 
information. 

The corn bins and other features of the 
pit house were quite usual. In past excava- 
tions we had dug out several of these sub- 
terranean dwellings. A banquette or bench 
ran around the side of this one, and on the 
adobe mortar were squares of black and 
white paint which had formed a checker- 
board pattern over the banquette and the 
wall below. The whole pit house was 
shaped like a horseshoe, with the fire pit 
between the prongs. There were some evi- 
dences of fire in this sunken place, but 
these blackened patches were usual and 
might have come from the smoke of cook- 
ing fires in the deep pit. Though the house 
was full of information about the people 
who had once lived there, none of it was 
decisive. 
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Then near the floor of the dwelling, on 
the side away from the fireplace, we found 
an odd human skull. It had been the head 
of a young man in the prime of life. An 
obsidian-tipped arrow had entered the left 
side of his skull above the ear and plunged 
into his brain. The small black point lay 
within the brain cavity. The skull occa- 
sioned little comment, for we had found 
such things before. It was peculiar that a 
head without a body should have rolled 
into this house pit, but strange things hap- 
pen in warfare. 

Just beyond the skull with the arrow 
wound we came upon a pair of human 
legs. A short distance farther on was an 
articulated arm bone, then another arm 
overlaying the lower body of an adult 
skeleton. Then, as we dug carefully to- 
ward the far wall of the pit house, we laid 
bare a whole welter of human bones. The 
skeletons were all articulated except for 
the one skull which had rolled from the 
top of the pile. Ten individuals had been 
thrown together in a common heap. It 
was clearly no purposeful burial, nor even 
a casual disposal of the dead in any ordi- 
nary fashion. The only skeleton outside 
the pile was that of the baby, which lay 
at one side on the flagstones of the pit 
house floor. There was even a certain sacri- 
lege and degradation in the haphazard 
position of the skeletons. 

As we brushed the clinging adobe dirt 
from the bones, the details of the story 
became clearer. One skeleton had a rough 
spear point lodged in the ribs. Another 
had received an arrow in the lower abdo- 
men. The shaft had plunged clear through, 
and the arrowhead was embedded in the 
sacrum. This point was not made of the 
usual flint or obsidian but was fashioned 
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from a fossil shark’s tooth, a relic of a 
geologic age even more ancient than the 
Gallina. Another skeleton, that of a ma- 
ture woman, had an arrow embedded in 
the bone at the back of the skull. Still an- 
other had been shot at close range in the 
forehead so that the flint arrowhead had 
broken completely through the frontal 
bone. 

One individual, a man of thirty-five 
years or so, must have clung tenaciously 
to life. He lay on his back on top of sev- 
eral of the others, with his head and neck 
hanging grotesquely downward. The top 
of his skull was completely bashed in as 
though by a stone club. A flint arrowhead 
was embedded in his face and another in 
his neck. A spear point had been plunged 
into his chest. His jaw had sagged open in 
death and still remained gaping in a maca- 
bre grimace as we cleaned the dirt from 
the white teeth. 

Finally, on top of the pile of skeletons 
several large blocks of sandstone lay as 
though they had been thrown down by an 
enemy upon some corpse that yet twitched 
a little. 

This seemed at first to be the last of the 
evidences of violent death. But more ap- 
peared as we cleaned the skeletons to take 
photographs. Every one of the skeletons 
lacked both feet. The bones were well pre- 
served, but the legs ended at the ankles. 
As we looked more closely, we could see 
the jagged ends of bone which showed 
where the feet of two of the skeletons had 
been hacked off with a flint instrument. 
The left hands of two other skeletons were 
also missing, having been severed at the 
lower arm in the same fashion. A rough- 
edged instrument had cleaved through 
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both bones of the forearm. There had been 
no careful disarticulation of these extremi- 
ties. They were simply chopped off. 

Since none of the bones from the miss- 
ing hands and feet had appeared any- 
where in the excavation, the question arose 
whether they had been cut off before death 
as a form of torture, or taken as trophies 
after death. The answer to this mystery, 
as to those of the identity of the Gallina 
people and their attackers, may lie buried 
in the tumbled masonry and jagged walls 
of the Gallina ruins which still await ex- 
cavation. 

On the week-end intervals of the ex- 


Cannery Whistle 


J. S. MOODEY 


pedition when we grew tired of digging, 
we climbed unnamed mesas and explored 
rugged side canyons in search of additional 
sites of ancient dwellings. In the wild 
hinterland of the Gallina country we 
found ninety-six more ruins, all of which 
showed evidences of fire in blackened 
stones and charred roof timbers mixed 
with the masonry. And here and there in 
these forgotten places were the bones of 
men weathering out of the remains of their 
stone buildings. Perhaps some day we will 
learn from these ruins who the Gallina 
people were and who it was that destroyed 
them and burned their towers. 


The whistle of the cannery’s as good 

As pirate guinea-gold to write about, 

The morning plexus of its neighborhood 
That calls the poor and sometimes good men out. 
And this is Sunday, dedicate to squid; 

Men punch the clock beneath the smelly wall, 
And whiskey minds recall the candy kid, 
Last night’s duchess at the Legion hall. 
Somewhere bells ring another eight o’clock, 
But that is on the holy side of town. 

These men buy sins that always are in stock; 
Repentance waits until the plant shuts down. 
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Szerra Town 


TOM BAIR 


Night, rushing from the gorges, ran over the rough 
box of the town and the search began. 

He had spoken of rest but this new wash of secrets 
made him remember. 

The awkward deception of standing alone in the dusty 
street light would not hold. 

The little people in abnormalized Fords and Chevrolets 
trailed squirrel tails happily—intense 
and serious. 

He began the search; excited with hopelessness. 


In the quiet bubbles of the darkened stores the shadows 
mocked him, reaching his spirit 

With the stiff sinews of pressure cookers and dress-shop 
dummies playing the pain his wisdom repeated to 
the endless score: 
Search, search to touch and not hold. Better by a 
thousand lives of loss; better by a thousand deaths 
of incompletion never to find, never to find, than 
to find the touch and the word goodbye. 


At the old mansion, the lights were on. A shadow passing 
above the sign, “Rooms to Let” in an upstairs 
window, slid like a scarlet drug to his spine. 

He held against the starburst of panic, his hand open 
on a cracked plaster urn. 

Then a child came and closed the window and the antennae 
of a dozen radios 

Postured on the roof, leaning and crossing in the 
mysterious characters of small desire. 


He walked again, trying the advertised beneficence of 
the scent of pines 

And the celebrated quiet of stars panting in a perfect 
circle of dusty lanterns. 
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But fatigue re-entered the wake of bis passage and the 

shadow’s drug again worked out the unyielding 
course: 
To search with fear, to bear in the belly the little 
monster of delicious folly is the safety of failure. 
To search for a voice, a curve of flesh; familiar, 
long lost, yet solid in hopelessness, is a handless 
inquiry, the device of cowards. 


And as time, in the face of the courthouse clock, revolved, 
it mirrored his aimlessness 

And he saw the movement from neon to darkness and back 
again as a special weaving; 

A promise that some form would cross the palm of his memory 
with the new silver of cheap fulfilment. 

He anchored himself, but when midnight struck, a great 
chugging truck came sprinkling the streets. 

The odor of water and the day to come was everywhere 
and he knew 

That this was the wrong town again—and the wrong age. 
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The Comanches and Their Horses 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


THE COMANCHES were never among the 
missionized. By the opening of the eight- 
eenth century, the breeding grounds of 
Spanish horses had drawn them far south 
of their accustomed range between the 
Platte and the Yellowstone. They rode 
from the Rocky Mountains in Colorado 
to Nachitoches in Louisiana and from the 
Arkansas to the lower reaches of the Rio 
Grande. If in the beginning they traded 
a few “buffalo mantles” for horses, they 
soon began taking them with less cost and 
more pleasurable excitement. They re- 
garded themselves as a nation like Mexico 
and the United States, and the Spaniards 
so regarded them. In an official report in 
1770, de Méziéres, the competent French- 
man who served the Spaniards as Indian 
agent over the Louisiana Territory, said: 
“They compare their number to that of 
the stars. They are so skilled in horseman- 
ship that they have no equal, so daring 
that they never ask for or grant truces.” 
They despised as slaves all Indios reducidos 
and even those who traded with the Span- 
iards. For them sufficed 
the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 


In 1779 Governor Anza of New Mex- 
ico made an expedition against the Co- 
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manches and in one engagement captured 
“more than five hundred horses.” The 
Comanches retaliated and, according to 
Zebulon Pike, drove away 2,000 New 
Mexican horses. But for American aggres- 
siveness, the Comanches to this day would 
be holding Mexico from expanding plains- 
ward. They had transportation and arms; 
they held invasion-swallowing space. 

The only reason, the Comanches 
boasted, that they allowed Spaniards to 
remain in New Mexico, Texas, and north- 
ern Mexico was to raise horses for them. 
Pawnees and other strongly mounted 
tribes called them “the Horse Indians,” 
and not infrequently they verified the 
compliment, the Osages, for instance, 
claiming to have carried off 500 “hunting 
ponies” from a Comanche camp in a sin- 
gle night. According to de Méziéres, the 
Comanches in his time “devoted them- 
selves to raising horses.” Most of their 
“raising” was in the form of lifting; appli- 
cation to breeding among them could not 
have been other than sporadic. 

During most of the seventeenth century 
and on past the middle of the nineteenth, 
the Comanches, with the Lipanes and 
other lesser tribes, stole horses by the 
droves from every outpost planted by the 
Spaniards from the Louisiana line to the 
upper Rio Grande, “leaving only the 
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worst, the leanest and the most unservice- 
able” for their providers. As long as the 
French were in Louisiana, the horse-lifters 
directly and through intermediaries traded 
horses to them for muskets, powder, lead, 
knives, hatchets, kettles, cloth, glass beads, 
and such. The low, moist lands of Lou- 
isiana did not permit the French to raise 
horses. Like other subtropical lands— 
Queensland in contrast to more arid parts 
of Australia, for example—all the marshy, 
timbered lands of the Gulf Coast from 
just east of Houston to the Everglades of 
Florida are inhospitable to horse raising. 
Indians and Caucasian smugglers traded 
Spanish horses to British-Americans as 
well as to the French. At one time the 
Spanish government considered paying 
the Comanches a kind of Danegelt as pro- 
tection against raids, but never got beyond 
doling out tobacco and eslabones—pieces 
of steel for striking fire out of flint. By 
forbidding all trade with the French, the 
Spanish government stringhaltered its 
colonists and promoted wholesale horse- 
stealing. 

The official records of San Antonio de 
Bexar during a thirty-day period in the 
year 1774 illustrate the brazen horse- 
thieving of the “Nations of the North” 
—mainly the Comanches. On January 11, 
a citizen who had ridden west a few miles 
was robbed of his horses. On January 13, 
word reached San Antonio that a party 
traveling south to Mexico had been killed 
on the Nueces River, their horses taken of 
course. On January 14, men out killing 
cattle for beef were set on and forced to 
abandon their horses. On the same day a 
band of Indians drove away two stallion- 
guarded bands of mares owned by a 
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ranchero of La Bahia (Goliad) down the 
San Antonio River. Two days later, In- 
dians took a mulada—drove of mules— 
from the same neighborhood. On Febru- 
ary 5, Indians stampeded the presidio’s 
horse herd and got away with three hun- 
dred head out of four hundred. Pursuit 
of them as far as the San Saba River re- 
sulted in exhaustion of the inferior horses 
left to the military. While the Spanish 
captain and his company rode back to San 
Antonio, they left their tired remuda— 
the remounts—to be trailed in slowly by 
a corporal’s guard. The Indians took these 
horses. The raiders did not leave the coun- 
try; they entered the presidio daily “as 
friends.” The military were afraid to pun- 
ish them. 

In 1766 a world traveler who signed his 
name Monsieur de Pagés rode into San An- 
tonio just as raiders drove off four hun- 
dred horses. “The alarm being given, the 
garrison beat to arms and, mounting their 
horses, pursued to the distance of a hun- 
dred leagues.” 


The King of France went up the hill, 
With twenty thousand men; 

The King of France came down the hill, 
And ne’er went up again. 


At the Guadalupe River on their way 
down the hill, the garrison troops were 
ambushed and lost “150 horses.” A few 
days later a detachment of tribesmen “in- 
sulted them again and the governor began 
to see the necessity of putting the fort in 
a better state of defense....The whole 
affair ended in a pitiful little skirmish.” 

One final representative episode, from 


1 Monsieur de Pagés, Travels round the World in 
1767 ...1771 (London, 1791), I, 88-89. 
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the reminiscences of an early-day San An- 
tonian. In the year 1813, about 1,500 
Comanches presented themselves before 
the vice-governor demanding un regalo— 
a gift. He told them to go on down the 
river to Goliad, where Governor Manuel 
Salcedo was opposing Magee’s army of fili- 
busters out of Louisiana. The Comanches 
rode on, found the governor, and asked 
him for un regalo. He replied that all he 
had to give was powder and lead and that 
he would furnish them to fight against 
the American filibusters. The Comanches 
said they did “not care to be killed.” Here 
was their ultimatum: unless un regalo 
came forth, they would destroy all the 
ranches on the San Antonio River and 
drive away all the horses. They seemed, 
however, in no hurry for a reply and set- 
tled down in their camps. Governor Sal- 
cedo dispatched a courier to San Antonio 
ordering all horses driven into stockades 
and guards posted. “About 7000 horses 
were gathered nightly into San Antonio, 
sixty men herding them by day.” This is 
too many horses, but exaggeration is an 
unvarying means for being interesting. At 
the end of “fifteen days”—which is the 
Mexican addition of the days comprising 
two weeks—the Comanches “took the 
horses all away.” Two years later the mili- 
tary in San Antonio did not have a single 
horse. Five years later there were so few 
horses to be obtained from the San An- 
tonio stock-raisers that the Comanches 
entered into “a kind of peace” and sold 
them “some of their own horses.””* 

As any examiner of the Bexar archives 
may see, even when the Spanish garrisons 
had a supply of horses, they were so weak 


2 Antonio Menchaca, Memoirs (San Antonio: The 
Yanaguana Society, 1937), pp. 14, 19-20. 
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from being close-herded on overgrazed 
land and from being penned up constantly 
that they were incapable of effective serv- 
ice. The Indians moved camp often to 
fresh grass, but the garrisons were fixed. 
Some day some historian of Spanish Amer- 
ica may graduate from the recording of 
facts to fulfil Emerson’s definition of 
Scholar as ‘““Man-Thinking.” If so, he will 
explain the melting away of the enfer- 
vored vigor of the Cortés-Coronado con- 
querors into ineffectual defense and paro- 
chial intolerance. The base of the decay 
was an iron band around every orthodox 
Spaniard’s brain that shut in superstitions 
and shut out the expansiveness that free- 
dom of thought and desire for freedom 
for others give. 

Before the Mexican War took the 


United States across the Plains there was 
little conflict between Americans and Co- 
manches. Indeed, the American govern- 


ment was at times ammunitioning Co- 
manches against Spaniards and Mexicans. 
Thus in 1847, the Osage agency traded 
powder, lead, firearms, and other goods to 
the Comanches for 1,500 mules. Long be- 
fore this the Comanches had become hos- 
tile toward the encroaching Tejanos, 
whom they differentiated from other 
Americans—a differentiation still pleasing 
to Texans. A few old ones can remember 
when the full moon of each month was 
called the “Comanche moon,” and there 
was a song: 


Oh pray for the ranger, you kind-hearted 
stranger. 

He has roamed the prairies for many a year; 

He has kept the Comanches from off your 
ranches, 


And guarded your homes o’er the far frontier. 
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Meantime, the Comanches were reach- 
ing the climax of their raids into the bor- 
der states of Mexico and on down into 
Durango, Zacatecas, and San Luis Potosi. 
They lifted young women and children, 
who often developed into loyal members 
of the tribe, as well as horses and mules. 
The governor of Chihuahua, acting on a 
policy adopted by other Mexican states, 
contracted with a reckless band of Amer- 
ican borderers to pay bounties on Co- 
manche and Apache scalps—and the scalp- 
ers turned in hair of Mexican citizens 
along with that of hostiles. Lack of money 
in the treasury more than moral indigna- 
tion broke the contract. In the calendar 
of the Comanches, September was the 
“Mexican moon”; in the calendar of the 
Mexicans, it was the “Comanche moon,” 
though raids were not strictly confined to 
this month. Every fall, for a third of a 
century, beginning about 1830, the Co- 
manches rode down established trails to 
despoil ranges and huddle inhabitants into 
ruin and terror hundreds of miles below 
the Rio Bravo. 

Across the Llano Estacado of Texas, 
over the arid sub-plains of the Pecos, by 
Comanche Springs, where Fort Stockton 
was established to halt the Cossacks of the 
plains, through the mesa-topped hills on 
south, then through the roughs to the Rio 
Grande and on into the land of Comanche 
milk and honey, the main war trail made 
“a great chalk line. It was worn deep by 
the hoofs of countless travelers and was 
whitened by the bones of abandoned ani- 
mals.” In September troops of from half 
a dozen to a hundred Comanches, warrior 
women among warrior men, joined by 
Kiowas, Plains Apaches, Utahs from the 
Rocky Mountains, outlaws from other 
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tribes, and renegades from Mexico, strung 
over it, riding for their carnival south of 
the Rio Grande. At this natural boundary, 
the scourgers fingered out, some to follow 
up the fertile valley of the Conchos to the 
mining camps and rancherias about Chi- 
huahua City, some for expectant but im- 
potent haciendas far west in Durango, 
others for other lodes between and be- 
yond. Along in November and December 
the Great Trail again came to life with 
herds of cattle, horses, and mules from the 
Mexican supply grounds, with captives 
laced to their mounts, with hordes of 
herdsmen, and with outriders firing the 
prairie grass to balk pursuers. Then car- 
rion crows marked the trail from the sky, 
while dust and smoke signaled it from be- 
low. “There was no way to hide or cover 
it.”* The purpose of it and the result of it 
was the horse of the mustang breed. 
Among travelers with portraying 
hands, the incomparable George Frederick 
Ruxton rode his horse Panchito, followed 
by two pack mules, into the wide zone of 
destruction late in 1846. He was a civil- 
ized Englishman, fluent in Spanish and 
decided in character. The Comanches, he 
wrote, “generally invade the country in 
three divisions, of from two to five hun- 
dred warriors in each. Every year their 
incursions extend farther into the interior, 
as the frontier haciendas become depopu- 
lated by their ravages and the villages de- 
serted and laid waste....They are now 
[September] overrunning the whole de- 
partment of Durango and Chihuahua, 
have cut off all communication, and de- 
feated in two pitched battles the regular 
troops sent against them. Upwards of ten 


30. W. Williams, Baja el Sol, undated leaflet, printed 
at Fort Stockton, Texas. 
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thousand head of horses and mules have 
already been carried off, and scarcely has 
a hacienda or rancho on the frontier been 
unvisited, and everywhere the people have 
been killed or captured. The roads are im- 
passable, all traffic stopped, the ranchos 
barricaded, and the inhabitants afraid to 
venture out of their doors. The posts and 
expresses travel at night, avoiding the 
roads, and intelligence is brought in daily 
of massacre and harrying.””* 

Coming to the noted Hacienda de la 
Zarca in northern Durango in 1846, 
James Josiah Webb, Santa Fe trader, found 
all the people “in great dread of the mor- 
row.” The Comanches had been sighted. 
The people said that it was their custom 
to surround the hacienda, make prisoners 
of females, and “order the men to bring 
up the herd of horses.” After selecting the 
best, if they had any tired or poor animals 
they would leave them, “making the sign 
that they must be well cared for and be 
rested and fat” when the Comanches made 
their next visit. According to talk, this 
hacienda had been so rich that one time 
the owner sent as a present to the Spanish 
government “‘a thousand gray horses of 
one year’s foal.” In other reports the horses 
were “milk-white.”” Never mind the color. 
Now La Zarca was a place of “impover- 
ishment and demoralization.” In 1852, 
John R. Bartlett, U.S. Boundary Commis- 
sioner, passed La Zarca soon after 150 
Comanches had killed forty or more de- 
fenders and swept away a large number 
of cattle and mules. 

West of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Comanche range, “the great stealing road 


4 George F. Ruxton, Adventures in Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains (London, 1847), pp. 83, 101-2. 
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of the Apaches” into Sonora was hard- 
beaten by the hoofs of livestock captured 
in Sonora. Like the Comanches, the 
Apaches saw in international lines no bar- 
rier to horse-lifting. 

American observers among the Co- 
manches during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century reported concentrations of 
their horses and mules numbering up to 
three thousand and even five thousand 
head, Spanish brands always pror .inent. 
Successful warriors owned from fifty to 
two hundred head each. In the 1820's 
while Thomas James was swapping Brit- 
ish strouding, calico, flints, knives, to- 
bacco, looking glasses, and the like for 
Comanche horses, refusing many inferior 
ones but getting some worth “at least $100 
each in St. Louis,” a chieftain boasted to 
him that on the headwaters of the Red 
River his people had sixteen thousand 
head, “better than any he had bought.” 
This may have been more than a boast. In 
1867 an Indian agent named Labadi re- 
ported fifteen thousand horses and three 
or four hundred mules concentrated about 
Comanche camps on the Texas plains. 
They were truly Horse Indians. 

As “the sword outwears its sheath,” the 
vigors of all powers decline and the stimuli 
of new continents, fresh philosophies, and 
revolutionary acquisitions in material 
things lose their glandular spur. The Co- 
manches and other Bedouins of the plains 
did not have the horse long enough for the 
nerve it added to their energies to become 
enervation. They were cut down at their 
riding best, in their full richness of horse 
wealth, while the fit of vitality was still 
hot within them. 
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Lone Bridge 


THOMAS HAL PHILLIPS 


IT WAS a strange time for the Fourth of 
July. The wind was strong and cool and 
there had been no sunlight for a few days 
so that the house was like a cellar, dark 
and smelling of dampness. On the night 
before the Fourth, Mr. Taylo had asked 
Foster and Kirby to go fishing; but Foster 
was not going. At the back of his mind 
was the vague idea of something else he 
wanted to do. He remembered how all of 
them—his father, Mr. Taylo, Kirby, An- 
sel—had always gone down into Tuscum- 
bia bottom the night before the Fourth 
and would stay all night and into the next 
day fishing for river cat and perch. They 
would build a fire, to keep the mosquitoes 
away, and early in the morning he and 
Kirby and Ansel would sleep; but his fa- 
ther and Mr. Taylo never looked sleepy or 
tired. 

At supper that night his mother said: 
“You're not going fishing then?” 

“No ma’am.” 

She shook her head but she did not say 
any more until they had almost finished 
eating. “I’m glad you’re not going, but if 
there was one thing your poor old daddy 
loved on the Fourth it was to fish.” 

Foster stopped eating and got up from 
the table. The coolness made the time like 
fall. 


He went upstairs and for a full minute 
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he stood in the doorway of his father’s 
room and thought he would go inside. The 
room had a faint odor of the way his fa- 
ther would smell when they would come 
from the fields at dark and wash in the 
creek without soap. 

In his own room he went to his desk 
and took the letter—the second letter from 
his father—which had come the day be- 
fore. It was longer than the first one and 
in the last sentence it read: “I think my 
legs are getting better too.” The letter 
sounded all right except that his father 
put Yours truly just before he signed his 
name. He read the letter over and over 
and kept his finger across the words Yours 
truly so that he could not see them; then 
he took his eraser and rubbed out the two 
words, which were written in pencil, and 
wrote instead: With love. The letter 
seemed almost perfect then. He put it back 
in the desk drawer and stood thinking of 
what he was going to do, thinking that 
nobody would be able to stop him. 

In the night he slipped out of the house 
to the barn and saddled one of the mares. 
He led the mare down through the pas- 
ture and across the field. He passed 
through the last gate, climbed into the 
saddle and waited, looking about him as 
if he did not know which direction to 
take. It was his father’s saddle and the stir- 
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rups were a little too long, for he had not 
shortened them: the memory that his fa- 
ther was going to give him a new saddle 
for his birthday was like a strange dream. 
He kicked the mare in the belly and she 
jumped. He knew that he must go; that 
was the way things had to be. Carefully he 
reined the mare through the knoll of can- 
dle pines, and then he found the old trail 
that led over Piney Mountain to Shelby. 

He let the mare pace, feeling already 
that the fifteen miles was a long, long ride. 
Her pace was so smooth that it seemed as 
if she were swimming, but now and then 
a gully or fallen branch broke the rhythm. 

Early in the morning, just before day- 
light, his eyes closed for an instant, though 
it seemed like half the night; and when 
he jerked awake again he saw the blur of 
Shelby in the grayness ahead of him. He 
rode down the empty streets and past the 
courthouse where only the pigeons moved 
—and they seemed to move more from im- 
patience than from the sound of hoofs 
along the street. 

In a little while he got to the other edge 
of town and did not know where to go, 
though he knew he wanted to take the 
Lone Bridge road. He had seen two men 
a block away, but he was afraid to ask 
them directions. He turned the mare and 
went back along the street he had come 
and then crossed over to another street. 
When he finally saw somebody else it was 
an old Negro man. The Negro took off 
his hat as Foster rode up to him and the 
top of his head was like crayon dust on a 
blackboard. 

“Could you tell me where the Lone 
Bridge road is?” Foster said. 

“Lone... Bridge... ?” It took him a 
long time to say the words. Finally he 
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turned around and pointed and then he 
dropped his arm and looked down at the 
ground and began to draw a map in the 
sand with his toe. His shoe was untied and 
it came off while he was drawing the map, 
but he put it back on without stooping 
or touching it with his fingers. When he 
had finished the map he looked up at Fos- 
ter and said: “I know where it is. You go 
down two block and turn—that Mista 
Lyman’s place—and you go on till they’s 
a oak tree in the middle of the street. Then 
you take to the lef and go on pass Mista 
Eilworth’s place—you know where that 
is?” 

“No.” 

“Well, you go on pass it till you run 
into a gravel road... That’s the road... 
that’s Lone Bridge.” 

“Thank you.” Foster tightened the rein 
to go and suddenly the Negro jerked at 
his hat and said: “It’s the Fo’th boss...” 

That was the first time Foster thought 
of not having any money with him, not 
even any pennies. “I don’t have anything 
with me...I don’t have anything at all.” 
He put his hand into his pocket as if that 
would be ample proof. 

Slowly the old man put his hat back on 
his head while he kept looking at Foster. 
“Yessuh . . .yessuh .. .” Again it took him 
a long time to say the words. 

Foster rode on, feeling that he was be- 
ing watched until he was out of sight. He 
found the road and when he came to a 
creek he went down into it and watered 
the mare. He also washed his face in the 
creek and dried it with his handkerchief. 
While he squatted at the edge of the water 
he remembered the old man’s face; he 
wondered whether the old man had be- 
lieved him about the money—little things 
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like that worried him. At times—espe- 
cially in a sad time—he felt a deep kinship 
with strangers. 

The sun was beginning to rise behind 
a cloud-bank when he saw the hospital, 
and the green field of alfalfa that stretched 
away from it. All of a sudden he knew 
how he would get over the fence. He rode 
the mare very close to a post and leaned 
over and tied the rein—so the mare would 
not leave. He stood up in the saddle the 
best he could and jumped. At that mo- 
ment the mare moved and it threw him 
off balance; but he cleared the fence and 
fell hard. His jaws snapped and he bit his 
tongue. He lay there tasting the warm 
blood and feeling mad at himself. In a 
minute he got up and took his handker- 
chief and wiped his mouth, but he could 
still taste the blood. He began to walk to- 
ward the white-columned brick buildings 
—and he was not afraid, because he knew 
that his father was there. 

He went into the first big building he 
saw. In the marble hall, beside a desk, was 
a nurse in a gray uniform with a tight 
belt that held a safety pin of keys. She did 
not see him until he had almost reached 
her desk. 

“What are you doing in here?” she said. 

He knew that she was going to speak, 
but the sound startled him. “I came to see 
my father.” 

“Your father?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Which building is he in?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No ma’am.” 

“Wait a minute. You’re in the wrong 
place.” She went to the desk and pressed 
a button. He could hear a buzzer down the 
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hall. Then he saw a very tall nurse. She 
walked past him and went to the desk 
where the other nurse was. The tall nurse 
said: ““What’s he doing here?” 

“I don’t know,” the other nurse said. 
“Take him to K.” 

Suddenly he was very cold and he could 
not think. The tall nurse turned to him— 
to catch his wrist. He backed away and 
said quickly, almost in one breath: “You 
leave me alone; I came to see my father; 
my mare’s tied to the fence out there and 
I jumped over it; that’s how I got here; 
I came to see my father because it’s the 
Fourth.” 

The other nurse said: “You can see him. 
She’s going to show you where he is.” 

The tall nurse nodded and took another 
step toward him. 

“I know what you think!” he said. 
“You better leave me alone. I want to see 
the doctors.” 

“All of them?” the tall nurse said. 

“No. Just the ones that take care of my 
father.” 

“I guess he’s the one that’s been biting 
his tongue,” the other nurse said. 

He stared at her. “I bit my tongue when 
I jumped from the mare over the fence. I 
fell. I fell because the mare moved and 
that’s why I bit my tongue.” 

“You can see your father,” the tall 
nurse said. Again she moved toward him. 

“You don’t even know his name. His 
name is Walter Lloyd, and there’s nothing 
the matter with me.” 

The other nurse said: “You don’t want 
to be bad on a holiday, do you? How’d 
you ever get over here?” 

He was looking at the tall nurse. “You 
better not touch me!” He was almost cry- 
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ing. The buzzer sounded again and within 
a few seconds a man had hold of him. 

The man jerked him around and 
squeezed his arms together and said: 
“What’s the matter with you, fellow?” 

He had the biggest hands Foster had 
ever seen, and one of them held both his 
wrists like a vise. Foster said: “Please turn 
me loose. I can tell you why I’m here. I 
can tell you everything.” The man’s eye- 
brows were thick and dark and they grew 
together. ““You’re hurting my wrists.” 

The man released Foster’s wrists. “Now, 
what is it?” 

“I came to see my father here. I know 
I got here awful early, but I started last 
night.” 

The man looked at the nurses. “What'd 
you call me for? You two wouldn’t know 
a swordfish from Santa Claus.” 

“Can I see him?” Foster said. 

“Santa Claus?” 

father...” 

The man began to laugh. “You're all 
right, kid. Maybe she can fix it for you.” 
He pointed to the nurse beside the desk. 
The tall nurse had gone down the hall. 
“And if she can’t fix it for you, you just 
send after me.” He put his hand on Fos- 
ter’s shoulder and then went down the 
hall. 

Foster looked at the nurse. “Can I see 
him? May I... ?” 

“You'll have to see the doctor. I don’t 
know what he'll say.” 

“Wasn’t he a doctor?” 

“Him? No. That’s Jesse. He’s just a 
guard.” 

“Where is the doctor?” 

“You'll have to wait for him.” She took 
a towel from a drawer in the desk and 
pointed toward a door. “You'd better go 
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in there and wash your face. I reckon 
those little blood-streaks from your mouth 
fooled me. Have you got a comb?” 

ma’am.” 

“You can use mine.” She gave him the 
towel and comb. When he looked in the 
mirror above the basin he knew why she 
had told him to wash. His face was 
streaked and his lips were bloodstained and 
his hair was knotted. He washed and 
cleaned himself carefully and then went 
back to the desk. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I’m sorry I 
caused you trouble.” 

“It’s all right. How long’s your daddy 
been here?” 

“Since the second of June.” 

“What’s his name again?” 

“Walter Lloyd.” 

She found a card and pulled it out and 
looked at it. ““He’s third floor K. That’s 
pretty good.” 

“What’s good?” 

“Third floor K.” 

A buzzer rang. She picked up a phone. 
“Miss Dodson... Yes...Is the doctor 
coming over at all this morning? Listen, 
there’s a boy here who wants to see his 
father... Well, I know it’s the Fourth, 
honey. I took Bernice’s shift last night and 
my own this morning. I don’t know how 
he got in. He just got in and he wants to 
see his father. He probably jumped it. Yes, 
he’s real nice-looking, honey . . . real sweet- 
featured. I don’t know what would get 
the doctor over here unless you said there 
was an emergency over here in L... No, 
just L...L for love. I can’t bring the pa- 
tient down to the visitor’s room. He’s non- 
ambulatory. I'll call Jesse and let him do 
whatever he wants to do. I should’ve 
thought of that in the first place... I 
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didn’t know you took Katy’s shift... if 
ever a saint walked this earth, you’re one 
...””’ She put down the phone and pressed 
the buzzer again. 

In a minute Jesse came down the hall 
again. The nurse said: “Jesse, could you 
take him to see his daddy? In K-3.” 

“T’ll take him to the visitor’s room.” 

“The patient can’t walk.” She nodded 
to Foster. “You'll have to take him up to 
K-3.” 

“If you say so.” 

“You said send after you.” 

“I meant I'd take him to the visitor’s 
room.” 

“Well, take him to K-3. If some big shot 
don’t like it, I can go back to slinging 
hash.” 

“You? What a laugh.” 

“Just laugh, big boy. I know the racket: 
B.L.T. toasted rye; one Waco; two pore 
boys. Take him on to see his daddy; it’s a 
holiday.” 

“Thank you,” Foster said. The nurse 
seemed to him to have become very tired 
since he had first seen her. She shrugged 
her shoulders and smiled. 

He followed Jesse out into the yard and 
onto the winter grass. The sun was up and 
the morning was not very cold. A few 
people seemed to go about aimlessly in the 
yard, some dressed in street clothes, some 
in gray uniforms. He thought they were 
all patients, but he could not be certain, 
except for one who sat on an oak stump 
with her legs folded beneath her and sang 
very quietly and softly as if she was wait- 
ing for someone to come and take her 
away. 

They entered a building through a side 
door and Jesse took out his key and un- 
locked an automatic elevator. They rode 
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slowly upward to the third floor. While 
Foster stood in the hall waiting for Jesse 
to re-lock the elevator he began to feel 
something go wrong inside his stomach. 
He stood against the wall and put his face 
against his arm. Then he felt Jesse’s hand 
against him. “‘You feel sick?” 

“Nossir.” 

“Not afraid are you?” 

“A little.” 

“Come on. It’s all right. I'll make the 
others get out and you can talk to him by 
yourself.” 

The hall was long and gray and sunless, 
and seemed to roll slightly beneath his 
feet. They met two people but Foster did 
not look up at them, for it was like walk- 
ing in another time and he wanted to be- 
lieve he had not come. He remembered 
something somebody once told him: that 
our souls, when we died, went into ani- 
mals. He wondered why he should think 
of such a thing now. 

Jesse stopped ahead of him. “Wait 
here,” he said. 

Foster stood against the wall and 
watched him go into a room. Then people 
began to come out the doorway. An old 
man stopped in front of Foster and said: 
“It ain’t right, is it?” Foster did not an- 
swer; he heard Jesse say: “Come on in 
here.” 

His fingers seemed to cling to the wall 
before they suddenly broke away and fell 
at his sides. He had moved only a step 
when he heard Jesse speak and he knew 
that Jesse was talking to his father. “A 
present for you, old fellow.” 

Foster had reached the doorway. He saw 
his father’s shadow on the floor and then 
saw him standing beside a window with 
his left hand holding to a crossbar. The 
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morning light swept past the face of his 
father who was looking out the window 
onto the field of high alfalfa. He could 
hear Jesse moving away behind him, and 
for a moment he was frightened that Jesse 
should be leaving him. He said: “Papa?” 
His father’s fingers tightened on the bar 
but the light seemed to hold his face mo- 
tionless. Foster was suddenly looking at 
all the cots in the room and the dressers 
without mirrors and the pajamas his fa- 
ther wore. As if he was tired of something, 
his father slowly released his hand and 
sank down to the edge of his cot. He raised 
his eyes. The light was now on his hair and 
it made his face dark. His lips worked 
faintly. “Foster?” A weakening feeling 
possessed Foster: he believed that he should 
not have come; maybe his father wished 
he had not come. 

“Was it all right for me to come?” 

Walter smiled. There was some light in 
his eyes. “Did they tell you I was better?” 

“Te.” 

“I saw the mare through the window 
...a minute ago. I thought I was worse 
... [thought it wasall slipping away again. 
Can you imagine how strange it was... to 
see the mare out there?” 

“I rode here. I came over Piney Moun- 
tain, the way we came... Do you remem- 
ber the day we came for the calf?” 

“Yes. I remember.” 

“IT came the way we came that day.” 

“You’ve grown.” 

“Not much.” 


“I can stand now, and walk a little. 
They give me hot baths every day. Before 
cotton picking time .. . before then I'll be 
home ...I remember all right...I re- 
member the saddle. I'll get it for you.” 

Words between them seemed ended, as 
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if they were glassed off. Foster knelt in 
front of his father and put his hands on 
his knees: that would shatter the thing be- 
tween them. His father’s hands moved 
lightly, the way a moth moves up on a 
window screen, one hand touching Fos- 
ter’s hair and the other touching his face. 

“How’s your mother?” 

“All right.” 

“Stand up and let me look at you.” 

He stood up and watched his father. A 
man in white trousers and a white coat 
pushed a wheelchair into the room. 
“What’s your business, Mister?” he said 
to Foster. 

“He is... my son,” Walter said. 

The man in white took a blanket from 
the chair and pitched it onto Walter’s cot. 
“Strip off and put this around you. You’ve 
got three hours of steam coming up.” 

“Could I wait just a little while? Let 
me talk to him a little while longer.” 

“Look,” the attendant said. “Don’t you 
want to get well or do you? Germs don’t 
know a holiday from a pitchur post card. 
Strip it off.” 

Walter pulled off his pajama tops and 
then his bottoms and Foster watched him. 
His face grew red and Foster did not know 
whether it was because he watched or be- 
cause of the way the attendant had talked. 
Walter stood up and put his hand on Fos- 
ter’s shoulder and moved into the wheel- 
chair. Then he took the blanket and cov- 
ered himself. ““You have to go . . . I guess,” 
he said to Foster. 

“Yessir.” 

“All right...” Then to the attendant 
he said: ““Take me out of here.” 

The attendant pulled the chair back- 
ward into the hall. In the doorway Foster 
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watched his father go down the hall, not 
once looking back. But he could tell that 
his father wanted to look—his neck mus- 
cles grew tight and moved. 

When Foster could not hear the sound 
of the chair any longer he turned and went 
toward the elevator where Jesse was wait- 


Creek in Flood 


ELIJAH L. JACOBS 


ing for him. They went down the three 
floors and out of the building to the en- 
trance gate. 

Foster looked at Jesse. He thought he 
did not have to say anything. He climbed 
on the mare and started away, and home 
seemed like the end of the earth. 


When a rainstorm wore itself too thin 

To prison a boy inside a house, 

Always the wading would begin. 

And a boy was always in haste to douse 

His hands down deep in the rushing runnels, 
Dipping his arms to the elbows, feeling 

The water pushing through finger-funnels, 
Watching the flow till the earth seemed reeling. 


His feet would follow a ditch downstream, 

The cool water curling between bare calves— 
Delight is delirium, delight is dream, 

And a boy’s delight never comes by halves— 

At the end of the ditch, when the wader came 
To the creek in flood, what a sight to see! 

Where the bottom-fields had been dull and tame, 
Brown depth, and power, and mystery! 
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WILLIAM H. BURKE 


THE POET whose subject matter could be 
called philosophical in one sense or another 
has not been uncommon in literary his- 
tory. Very uncommon indeed, however, 
has been the philosophical poet who has 
devoted himself to the expression of the 
doctrines of a philosophical system. A for- 
bidding project, that—and perhaps the 
only American who has even attempted it 
was Charles Alva Lane. 

This Ohio poet, whose writing years 
straddled the turn of the century, got his 
philosophical ideas from several sources. 
The most notable was Edmund Montgom- 
ery, the biologist and philosopher who 
with his wife, the sculptor Elisabet Ney, 
left a Europe which frowned upon their 
advanced social ideas and settled at Liendo 
Plantation, near Hempstead, Texas, in 
1873.* During almost half of the thirty- 
eight years of Montgomery’s nearly soli- 
tary research and speculation at Liendo— 
work whose significance as a major pio- 
neering effort in modern emergent, 

*Montgomery’s colorful story has in recent years 
begun to command the attention it deserves. His phi- 
losophy is analyzed in Morris T. Keeton’s The Phi- 
losophy of Edmund Montgomery (Dallas: University 
Press in Dallas [Southern Methodist University], 1950), 
and his life is the subject of I. K. Stephens’ The Hermit 
Philosopher of Liendo, being published this spring by 
the Southern Methodist University Press. Portions of 
both these books have, incidentally, appeared in these 
pages (I. K. Stephens, “Edmund Montgomery, the 
Hermit Philosopher of Liendo Plantation,” Southwest 
Review, XV1¥ [1931], 200-235; Morris T. Keeton, “Ed- 


mund Montgomery’s Place in the History of Thought,” 
Southwest Review, XXXII [1947], 154-62). 
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organic evolutionism and empirical nat- 
uralism has been increasingly recognized 
—Lane was his most intimate and beloved 
friend. The two men were primarily phi- 
losophical comrades: Lane perceived and 
admired the vigor and originality of Mont- 
gomery’s thought, and Montgomery de- 
lighted in Lane’s ability to transmute that 
thought into poetry. 

Lane was no Lucretius in his aims: he 
did not seek to “torture into rhyme” the 
logical processes whereby his philosophical 
conclusions were reached. Rather, his 
poems were concerned with the philoso- 
phic vision—the end result of the logical 
processes-—and, as George Santayana, 
poet-philosopher himself, has pointed out, 
it is on this level of philosophic vision that 
philosopher and poet become one. Further, 
Lane did not try to sum up his philosophy 
in a single long work. Most of his poems 
were short; many were sonnets. Taken 
together, however, they set forth the 
major conclusions—ontological, cosmo- 
logical, epistemological, ethical—which 
were the elements of his vision of man 
and the universe: the conclusions he had 
reached since first he asked, as in his poem 
“Nescience,” the fundamental question: 


But wherefore, Ancient Space, has thy Inane 
Broke out in Being?—in Being whose dizzy 
whirl, 
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Ceaseless and infinite, a myriad throng 
Of consciousnesses haunt, in exile mood, 


Bewildered? 


On the level of philosophic vision Mont- 
gomery joyfully recognized a kindred 
spirit, and hailed Lane as a poet of the 
highest order. “It is a delight to me,” he 
wrote Lane, “to receive from a kindred 
soul, poetically sublimized, the assurance 
that my solitary thought, in its endeavor 
to gain deeper and ampler insight, has 
found even now perfect understanding.” 
In other letters he called Lane’s poems 
“wondrously profound and beautiful,” 
and compared them favorably to those 
of Shakespeare, Dante, and Schiller. This 
was an overestimate of no mean dimen- 
sions. One actually finds in Lane’s poems 
a few glowing images, a handful of lines 
rich in intellectual and emotional over- 
tones, all but engulfed by rather pre- 
tentious mediocrity. Montgomery, whose 
often rhapsodic writings were once de- 
scribed with some justice by a colleague, 
Paul Carus, as “sometimes... more like 
prose poems than philosophy,” must have 
responded much more immediately to the 
discovery of a philosophic vision so like 
his own than to the quality of its poetic 
expression: his intuitive grasp of the poet’s 
meaning and its implications enabled him 
to compensate imaginatively for Lane’s 
shortcomings in imagery and diction. In 
the later years of their friendship he wrote 
to Lane: “I am afraid .. . we will both re- 
main for a long time in solitary possession 
of these transcendent visions, so radically 
at variance with generally accepted views.” 
It is not surprising that Montgomery, 
feeling thus, should have been disposed 
and even eager to find in his single phil- 
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osophical comrade’s poems more than was 
there. 

Nevertheless, there can be precipitated 
from Lane’s poems the principal tenets of 
a systematic philosophy; and this is a suf- 
ficiently rare phenomenon, particularly in 
American poetry, to justify our taking a 
longer look at the man, the philosophy, 
and the poems. 


CHARLES ALVA LANE was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1855. From the age of twelve 
he lived in Alliance, Ohio, where he re- 
ceived the Ph.B. degree from Mount Union 
College in 1874. During the next twenty- 
four years he successively taught music, 
operated a music store, and worked for 
two organ-manufacturing companies. In 
1898 he became a partner in a new organ- 
building enterprise, Hillgreen, Lane, and 
Company, which until his death in 1933 
provided him with a comfortable income 
and ample opportunity to travel in pur- 
suit of several avocations. 

His intellectual life was rich and varied: 
he was at home in philosophies, religions, 
and mythologies, ancient and modern, of 
the East and of the West; and he was well- 
read in the mathematical sciences and bi- 
ology, which were posing many problems 
to contemporary philosophers. He ranged 
freely among the fine arts, although his 
principal interests were music and poetry. 
His great and lifelong project was the 
marriage of poetry with philosophy, and 
he sought not only to effect the union 
himself but also to encourage others to 
make the same attempt. He was a mem- 
ber of the Poetry Society of America and 
a vice-president of the Poetry Society of 
England, and in his later years he fre- 
quently offered substantial cash prizes to 
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fellow-members of both societies who sub- 
mitted the best poems on philosophical 
subjects. 

Lane met Edmund Montgomery in 
1893 or 1894 in Houston, Texas. Having 
read and admired Montgomery’s writings 
in the Open Court, he was eager to know 
what manner of man this was who was 
living in Texas and writing so brilliantly 
and profoundly on philosophical subjects. 
He took the occasion of an impending 
business trip to Houston to write to Mont- 
gomery, expressing a desire to meet him. 
The meeting took place in a Houston 
hotel, Montgomery having traveled from 
Liendo expressly for that purpose. Al- 
though this was the only known meeting 
of the two, the friendship which at once 
developed grew steadily more intimate 
and affectionate until Montgomery’s 
death in 1911. 

With the exception of several poems 
which appeared in the Poetry Review in 
1929, all of Lane’s published work was 
printed in the Open Court between 1892 
and 1899. There were also many unpub- 
lished poems, most of which Montgomery 
saw, since Lane often sought his advice 
and criticism. Though he offered many 
suggestions, the older man was rarely less 
than rhapsodic about his friend’s work. 
“Your verses never fail to thrill me with 
intellectual emotion, lofty and beautiful,” 
he would write; or, 


It has all along been a matter of grievous con- 
cern to me that your beautiful high-keyed 
poetry has seemingly not met with the public 
appreciation it so eminently deserves. ... I hope 
that you will nevertheless consider it a duty 
towards your inspiration from on high to pub- 
lish a selection, and make a gift of it to our 
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human world in furtherance of its spiritual 
aspirations. 


Four or five years of Montgomery’s ex- 
hortations finally wore away Lane’s self- 
deprecation, and he agreed to prepare a 
volume for publication. Apparently no 
publisher could be found who saw eye to 
eye with Montgomery, for the volume 
never appeared. 

After the old philosopher-scientist died 
Lane kept a friendly eye upon his family, 
and years later he aided three orphaned 
grandchildren of Montgomery through 
adolescence and assisted them in gaining 
an education. This, by all accounts, was 
typical of Lane’s generous spirit. Upon 
the occasion of his death the Poetry Re- 
view of London observed: “‘His was a very 
noble character, with a genius for friend- 
ship. ...” So, at least, seems to have been 
the opinion of many friends in many parts 
of the world. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM to which 
Lane attached himself was known to its 
relatively few adherents as Monism. They 
employed the capital ‘‘M” to indicate that 
it was the true monism, as distinguished 
from such false monisms as idealism, which 
makes mind prior to matter, and mate- 
rialism, which makes matter prior to 
mind. For the Monists, mind and matter 
were but separate aspects of one underly- 
ing Reality. To this extent Montgomery 
went along with the Monists, but he held 
that the one Reality was unknowable, at 
least to him. Since the Monists maintained 
not only that it was knowable but that 
they knew it, he did not call himself a 
Monist. Lane thought of him as one, how- 
ever, and with some reason. 
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The principal figure among American 
Monists was Paul Carus, until his death 
in 1919 the editor of the Open Court 
and the Monist, highly respected period- 
icals founded (in 1887 and 1890, respec- 
tively) to champion the Monistic philos- 
ophy editorially while providing forums 
for free philosophical discussion. Carus, a 
German refugee, was a deeply religious 
man who sought to refine religion in the 
furnace of science; and when, upon with- 
drawing the crucible, he found Monism 
in it, he vigorously preached cosmic order 
as the heart of true—i.e., natural—re- 
ligion. “All is natural,” he said, “and if 
you speak of God it is the great All in 
which we live and move and have our be- 
ing.” His Monism was essentially cosmo- 
theistic. In “the great All” he found the 
creative powers which impel all existence 
along the evolutionary path. 

Those powers were, for Montgomery, 
“incomprehensible” to man and “incom- 
mensurable to his faculties.” Carus com- 
prehended them through his conception 
of a sort of Platonic Idea of pure form, an 
eternal principle which he felt to be the 
key to all problems of existence. It was 
“the eternal and omnipotent Law” whose 
“formative factor” is “intrinsically im- 
manent in all existence,” and by virtue of 
which it is intrinsically necessary that 
reality organize itself into progressively 
higher forms. The goal of the process is 
absolute perfection of form; its starting 
point could only have been absolute form- 
lessness; since either is possible only at in- 
finity, reality—the All—“existed always 
and will exist always.” 

The “formative factor,” operating on 
inanimate matter, has evolved those higher 
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degrees of organization which make pos- 
sible animation, consciousness, and, finally, 
rationality. And thus do we come to man, 
the highest form of organized existence 
yet attained—a conscious being capable 
of acquiring knowledge through sensa- 
tion and memory, of organizing and sys- 
tematizing that knowledge, of abstracting 
from organized knowledge the idea of 
pure form, and thus of understanding the 
universe, of living the good life by con- 
forming to the eternal law. 

The organizing and systematizing of 
knowledge, Carus stated, is not done 6) 
the mind: it produces mind. Mind is the 
organized totality of experiences and de- 
duced facts. Through the contemplation 
of its own systematic unity, its form, the 
mind is enabled to perceive the unity and 
consistency—the form—of all reality, and 
to abstract therefrom the idea of the eter- 
nal principle of pure form. Thus does 
man know the law. 

The soul, said Carus, “consists of our 
feeling and thinking”; in short, “the soul 
of man is his mind.” This nonmetaphysi- 
cal spirit of man is immortal, but less in 
the Christian sense than in that of certain 
Far Eastern religions. The soul, consisting 
as it does of ideas, thoughts, aspirations, 


has a long history which neither begins with 
our birth nor ends with our death. We existed 
wherever the ideas of which we consist were 
thought, and shall exist whenever they are 
thought again. ... Our life is only a phase in 
the evolution of a great whole, and the spiritual 
existence of ourselves—our soul—is a precious 
inheritance from the past which will evolve in 
future generations ever to nobler destinies. 


As for the problem of individuality 
raised by this conception of the nature and 
destiny of the soul, Carus wrote: “The in- 
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dividual is only one insignificant and 
transient state of the great development 
of humankind... and its ultimate units, 
its feeling and thinking, point beyond the 
narrow sphere of its existence... back to 
a distant past... onward to the future.” 
Monism, he said, does not deny personal- 
ity, but merely rules out an ego-soul as the 
seat of thought and will; the latter are 
but part of man’s being. Man is “a unifica- 
tion,” the dispersion of which at death 
ends his individuality. 

In this view of individuality Carus 
found the basis for his ethics. Since “hu- 
manity ... lives in the individual and the 
great All lives in humanity,” we must look 
beyond the individual for the wellspring 
of the moral law, which is to be found in 
that “formative factor” of the eternal 
Law which develops in man the rationality 
through which he can recognize the laws 
of the cosmos. Since those laws work to 
produce ever higher forms, to be moral is 
to conform to them by doing whatever 
leads to progress in oneself and in the rest 
of humanity. 

Without subscribing to Carus’ belief in 
an eternal Law of pure form, Montgomery 
(who once incurred Carus’ professional 
wrath by describing form as “a causatively 
indifferent grouping of material parti- 
cles”) arrived at a similar ethics. Man, he 
said, is, in his moments of highest insight, 
“conscious of being...the bearer and 
transmitter of all that has proved life 
worthy and enduring in ages upon ages 
of victory over... death and decay,” and 
therefore “cannot fail rationally to rec- 
ognize the duty conscientiously to strive 
to further the humanizing development of 
his race and to transmit his own human- 
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ized nature, enhanced if possible but at 
least not deteriorated, to posterity.” 
Montgomery’s epistemology, which 
Lane adopted, was based upon decades of 
seeking in the peculiar properties of liv- 
ing protoplasm a nonidealistic yet non- 
mechanical definition of perception and 
knowledge. His researches convinced him 
that life is essentially and only the func- 
tional interplay of the organism—as a 
“synthetic unity”—with its surrounding 
medium: continual disintegration of the 
organism through the influence of its en- 
vironment accompanied by self-reinte- 
gration through assimilation of comple- 
mental material from the environment. 
This vital process depends upon the in- 
tricacy and complexity, evolutionally de- 
veloped through long ages of interaction 
with environment, of modification and 
chemical elaboration within the unitary 
substance itself. Living protoplasm thus 
embodies, in the form of “evolutionally 
inwoven chemical affinities” and “highly 
wrought chemical elaborations,” a history 
of untold ages of struggle and adjustment. 
Montgomery found his naturalistic, 
vitalistic explanation of the phenomena of 
consciousness in his conclusion that “in 
the human organism are to be found, 
wrought by interaction with its surround- 
ing medium, such neural refinements of 
the ectodermic structures as to harbor all 
the initiating marvels of man’s mental- 
ity.” The consciousness therein initiated is 
“forceless” and “purely subservient in 
character”’; its only function is to render 
the living being aware of its “organically 
ingrained modes of interrelation” with its 
real, extraconscious environment. At any 
moment, that consciousness contains only 
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present sense perceptions plus memorized 
data sent up, as it were, as “interpreters” 
from an underlying “power-endowed 
sphere.” The external world, “force-en- 
dowed” and “perception -compelling,” 
acts upon the organism, through physical 
structures themselves the developed crea- 
tures of this interplay, to produce mental 
symbols corresponding to the extramen- 
tal reality. This unity of perception and 
perceived is rooted in a “unitary proto- 
plasmic substance”—the “issuing matrix” 
in which Montgomery saw the “power- 
endowed sphere” wherein are set going all 
activities that can cause conscious states 
to arise, and wherein “our enduring self 
and its matrix of consciousness have their 
real being.” Memory, too, is seated in the 
vital protoplasmic substance—in “the 
abiding matrix that harbors within its 
extra-conscious recesses accruing experi- 
ences, as memorized and systematized 
knowledge.” Montgomery attributed the 
phenomena of memory to “some synthet- 
izing property” which “appears to be a 
function of the organism.” 

Montgomery, pre-eminently the scient- 
ist, would not have dreamed of speaking 
of a “religion of science,” although his 
poetic mind was not averse to playing 
with mystical overtones. Carus, who pre- 
ferred to think of himself as a theologian, 
did not hesitate to dogmatize his mystical 
visions into a “religion of science.” Lane, 
a fundamentally religious spirit who 
needed an eternal object for his love, 
found Carus’ cosmotheism a welcome sup- 
plement to Montgomery's empirical nat- 
uralism. 


LANE’s First published poem, which ap- 
peared in the Open Court in 1892, at once 
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laid down the basic elements of his phi- 
losophy. It was titled, suitably enough, 
““Cosmotheos”: 


Who treads the earth, and deemeth Matter base, 
Kens not the kindredship of mysteries, 

Nor openeth the spirit, vision-wise, 

Behind the sense, to watch the Wonder’s ways 
That slips from clay to soul, with subtle grace, 
Through all the scale of mutabilities, 

A very god for marvel to the eyes, 

Normal in change, inscrutable of face. 


Lo, every touch that feeleth Force refuse 

The formless infinite beyond saith: God! 

And dull the ear that doth the echo lose, 

Where, ’neath the feet, God soundeth in the 
sod: 

Not Ymer slain; but Life that aye unfurls 

In dreams whose substance is the mazy worlds. 


Here Lane at once disposes of material- 
ism, idealism, and any form of supernat- 
uralism, for any of which matter is as- 
suredly “base” in one sense or another. In 
opposition to these dualistic conceptions 
which separate mind and matter and make 
one prior to the other, he asserts the one- 
ness of the cosmos—“the kindredship of 
mysteries” in which mind and matter 
equally are parts of the one Reality. By 
introspection man can see mirrored in his 
soul (or mind) this unity of all things, 
and can deduce from his spiritual history 
the principle of growth toward higher 
forms which is the eternal Law. Thus is 
he enabled to look out into the macrocosm 
and to perceive in it as well as in himself 
the vast evolutionary sweep in which the 
great All, its laws pervading all existence, 
moves toward its infinitely distant goal of 
perfect form. Man sees, too, that change 
is an inescapable law of nature, as the 
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potency of the All works everywhere to 
produce ever new and higher forms. In 
that ceaseless purposeful activity, if man 
will but open his eyes, is to be seen the in- 
scrutable face of God, or the All—Lane 
used the two terms interchangeably. 

Man’s place in this great cosmic move- 
ment is not ignominiously finite, as Lane 
reassured his soul in a sonnet whose title, 
“Amrita,” refers to the mythical ambrosia 
of immortality: 


Nay, Soul, thy span is not from womb to tomb: 
Thine every when and where of space and years; 
Thou art the past incarnate, and thine ears 
Know not a prophecy of death. The doom 
Of all deeds done thou art, and thou the womb 
Wherein a dream of full omniscience bears 
Forever toward the birth; for lo! Life rears 
So vast a hope amid its mystery-gloom! 


Yea, Soul, in thee the living past fares hence, 

And fronts the future with a nascent god, 

In sleepless toil amid the elements 

Enkindling thought, and waking sense in sod: 

The Infinite woos the outward: Life grows 
broad, 


Subliming Nature to Intelligence. 


The soul, that is, has a history immeas- 
urably antedating man’s physical life as 
well as a future infinitely beyond it; it is 
“the past incarnate” as well as pregnant 
of the ultimate goal: the perfection of 
soulhood which is “omniscience.” The goal 
is one of formal perfection, of complete 
and perfectly organized knowledge of all 
reality—a state of godhood ever to be ap- 
proached if never to be reached. The “vast 
hope” which this poem holds forth is the 
soul’s perpetual involvement in the con- 
tinuous tissue of aimful cosmic soul-life. 
Such a vision of the soul forever immersed 
in the great flow of All-hood is not far 
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removed from the visions of some of the 
great oriental mystics, as Lane recognized 
in a note appended to “Beata Vita,” a 
poem dealing with one of his own mystical 
experiences. He wrote: 


All minds, | believe, experience a certain in- 
tuitional sense of the unity of the cosmos: not 
only a more or less rational credence in some 
monistic world-conception, but an experiential, 
though subtle, feeling of affinity with the All. 
There are moments with me when the subjec- 
tive and objective seem to coalesce in medias 
res. Ego melts into ens entium. A sort of tempo- 
rary Nirvana or Avidhaga state is established 
.. - Perhaps every introspective and psychically 
sensitive mind has experienced such “‘beatitic 
visions.” The apperceptive and abstractive 
Aryan races cannot be strangers to these mo- 
ments. Indeed certain of their Samadhi Yoga 
practices would seem to superinduce just such 
psychoses. 


~ As a mystical flight, “Beata Vita” was 
earthbound by too much flabby poetic 
dead weight. Its three final stanzas are, 
however, of interest: 


Ob! rich and rare to mix and mingle 
With th’ elemental play, 

And feel the multitudes are single 
Of earth’s phenomena! 


To join in rapport strong and strange 
With Nature’s moods and powers, 
And lose the weary pulse of change 
That throbs along the hours. 


Till, fusing life with Nature’s soul, 
The self and world and mote, 

In raptures that are rest, enthrall 
Love’s universal note. 


In such moments of God-intoxication 
—or All-intoxication—Lane demon- 
strated that to him, as to Paul Carus, 
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Monism was as much a religion as a phi- 
losophy. The rational mind alone might 
perceive that “the multitudes are single / 
Of earth’s phenomena,” but the finding 
of “Love’s universal note” in the feeling 
of oneness with the All belongs to the 
realm of religious emotion. 

If Monism furnished Lane with a sat- 
isfactory account of the nature and des- 
tiny of his soul, it seemed unable to call 
forth from him an affirmation concerning 
individuality. While he could in his mo- 
ments of mystical experience be content 
to merge himself with the All, he must 
at other times have had that strong sense 
of unique personality characteristic of the 
artist. But for the Monist, as Carus wrote, 
“The single individual is a transient 
thing.” It is little wonder that Lane’s poem 
called “Selfhood” asks, and asks again: 


What am | that sayeth |, 
Here in mid-infinity, 
Where no echo can reply? 


I that pierced the ancient Night, 
Till the fitful phosphor-light 
Of @ consciousness gives sight! 


I that stay, though ceaselessly 
Crumbling futures, drifting by, 
Fill the Past’s inanity! 


I that am, and evermore, 
Out of nascent Being’s store, 
Am becoming newer lore! 


I on which the Forces press, 
Here in brain’s obscure recess, 
Making worlds in emptiness— 


Making from the eternal Now 


Mystic symbols ever grow 
In kaleidoscopic show; 


What am | that sayeth I, 
Here in mid-infinity, 
Where no echo doth reply? 


Here are familiar elements of the Mon- 
istic philosophy: the soul, poised at any 
moment at the mid-point between its in- 
finite past and its infinite future; the soul 
which, looking into itself, sees itself ever 
advancing as it draws on “nascent Being’s 
store”; the soul which sees the potency of 
the All constantly add to memory the 
mystic symbols which represent reality 
and constitute soulhood, which ‘make 
worlds” in the soul’s “emptiness” (here a 
hint of the “extra-conscious recesses” of 
Montgomery’s vital protoplasmic sub- 
stance) by giving it ever greater knowl- 
edge of the universe. All of this the poet 
believes, yet, viewing himself as a unique 
person, of this time and of that place, he 
feels that the “I” is not closely enough 
defined. But Monism, like the ego-dissolv- 
ing philosophies of the East, will not sup- 
ply this closer definition; the “I,” ab- 
stracted from the continuum of the All, 
is nothing. The poet’s question must go 
unanswered. 

It was such poems as these that Edmund 
Montgomery, even when his scientist’s 
conscience could not permit him to com- 
mit himself to all of their expressed con- 
victions, found “instinct with loftiest 
yearning,” and of which he could say that 
“they sink their fathoming plummet into 
the depths of Being, where with creative 
stress nature wrests from shapeless chaos 
her heaven-aspiring ‘brood of forms,’ lift- 
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ing them high and higher toward Life’s 
all-glorifying, eternalizing goal.” And 
when, in the poem called “Memory,” Lane 
entered Montgomery’s own domain, the 
hermit-philosopher wrote that “... your 
poem is supremely beautiful, melodiously 
expressive of a lucid awe-inspiring gaze 
into ever-deepening wonders of creation. 
I doubt whether any other person will re- 
alize so profoundly and comprehensively 
the weird and all-important part Memory 
plays in our world-revelation.” 
Unfortunately, the poem which Mont- 
gomery found to embody a key element 
of his own epistemology has not been pre- 
served in its entirety. For some reason the 
Poetry Review (XX, 359) saw fit to pub- 
lish only the first and last of its six stanzas: 


Into the spaceless infinite 

Where burns a living whiter light 

Than ever sun was lit withal, 

The phantom messages of Thought, 
Some far where in the silence wrought, 
Through rifts in mystic ethers fall, 


Into these spectral vasts of soul 
The ebbing tides of Being roll; 
But thou, benignant Memory, 
Begotten of the Eternal Now, 

So lovest thou the world that thou 
Wouldst give Time immortality. 


The final stanza seems to be the crucial 
one from the epistemological standpoint. 
The “spectral vasts of soul” are the “extra- 
conscious recesses” 
“abiding matrix,” into which roll “the 
ebbing tides of Being”—experiences sink- 
ing from the immediate reality of the 
present into the past. There memory pre- 


of Montgomery’s 


serves them in immortality rather than 
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allowing them to slip from the present, 
which is the only dimension of conscious- 
ness, into oblivion. While Lane’s concep- 
tion of “immortality” here was undoubt- 
edly Carus’, Montgomery could easily 
read his own meaning into the term; his 
emergent evolutionism allowed him to 
conceive of the preservation of experien- 
tially developed and refined qualities— 
physical and mental—through numberless 
stages of progression. 

In the sonnet “Consciousness,” Lane 
peered deep into the “issuing matrix” to 
watch a thought begin its journey through 
eternity: 


Sleep said: From thine own soul I loosen thee, 
And lo! a sense thou art that sense knows not 
To trace the metamorphoses of thought 
Within thy spaceless spirit’s mystery: 

As though a God, with potent alchemy, 
Were crystallizing Being from the naught, 
Behold the phantom-miracles enwrought 
Within thy vast of living vacancy: 


From dew-drop, pinioned on star-hilted ray, 
The thought in mountains rose athwart 
the day; 
Then slipt to tone, as touched with alkahest 
Through all the mass. It grew a flower 
straightway, 
Or will or pain, but never came to rest, 
And on through myriad modes of being pressed. 


This poem shows how Lane could osten- 
sibly write within the framework of 
Montgomery’s epistemology and yet by 
implication pass beyond it into the mys- 
tical doctrines of Monism. It seems to be 
a poetic vision of the vital powers of 
Montgomery’s protoplasmic substance at 
their mysterious work of collecting, relat- 
ing, and enriching, deep in the invisible 
protoplasmic recesses, accruing memories; 
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and of fashioning from them thoughts, 
ever more complex and more variously in- 
terrelated, which then survive, preserved 
as part of the significant experience of the 
race, throughout the eternal evolutionary 
process. The creative force behind this ac- 
tivity is not identified, as Montgomery 
never identified it. Yet we seem to catch 
more than an echo of Carus’ teachings: 
we seem to see the poet “opening the spirit, 
vision-wise, behind the sense” to find, by 
“tracing the metamorphoses of thought,” 
the Monistic answer to the riddle of the 
cosmos. For thus he sees the formative 
principle operating in his own soul, con- 
ceives the twin notions of form and for- 
mal progression, and makes the easy leap 
to the Thought which, moving “through 
myriad modes of being,” never comes to 
rest. This would seem necessary to com- 
plete Lane’s own epistemological journey: 
from the simplest memorized sense experi- 
ences he has progressed through self- 
awareness and introspection to the knowl- 
edge of the eternal law of form by virtue 
of which the thoughts which constitute 
his soul are preserved to immortality. 

The eternal object of knowledge, and 
the measure and far-off goal of the soul’s 
progress through eternity, Lane hailed, in 
“Truth,” as: 


Soul of Omniscience! Unbegotten One! 
Minerva-like to Being didst thou rise, 

All grey with myriad eternities 

Or ever Reason knew thy course begun! 
More fair thy tranquil face to look upon, 
Haunting infinitude for all men’s eyes, 

Than all forms fashioned ’midst the pageantries 
Of mutability ’neath any sun. 


The grinding cycles wearing down the worlds 
Mar not thy symmetries; behind the Night 
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Eternal Radiance unto thought unfurls 
Thy verities in phases infinite, 

Till Reason, ’midst the revelations awed, 
Avoucheth thee the Oracle of God. 


Here Truth is equated with the eternal 
Law of form, fairer in its immutable per- 
fection than the changing, imperfect 
forms of our experience. Reason, relating 
observed phenomena to one another and 
eventually deducing from them natural 
truths and then the Truth which is the 
Law, indeed finds Truth the “Oracle of 
God.” We see, too, the soul of man, illumi- 
nated by the “Eternal Radiance” of All- 
hood, moving farther out of the “Night” 
of nescience toward that perfection of soul 
which is the complete possession of truth. 

Lane’s reference to the “grinding cycles 
wearing down the worlds” does no vio- 
lence to the Monistic cosmology. The idea 
of the cyclic growth and decay of solar 
systems does not conflict with that of 
eternal progress within the All toward per- 
fection of form: as Carus wrote, the tides 
of cosmic life may rise and ebb, but they 
rise again to always “nobler” levels. The 
All is greater than its material content, 
and its formative factor works always and 
inexorably toward its goal. The “cycles” 
are, in effect, spiral rather than circular; 
and throughout their course the “sym- 
metries” of the Law remain unmarred. 

Let us now turn from the poet as phi- 
losopher contemplating the All to the poet 
as man trying to live his philosophy. We 
have seen that the “good life” meant sub- 
stantially the same thing to Carus and to 
Montgomery: the active creation of 
“values” whose measure is the law of cos- 
mic progress; the unremitting effort to 
improve one’s own nature before trans- 
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mitting it to posterity and to assist one’s 
fellows to do likewise. In ‘“Promptings” 
Lane accepted this moral obligation: 


Nay, God, I bring no voice against thy will! 

Thou hast appointed toil: With purblind brain 

I scan the riddle that the worlds contain, 

And strive, with hands that feel their feeble 
skill, 

To trace my answer in a work shall fill 

Thy half-divined desire. Yet it seems vain 

To carve on crumbling hours; for life is fain 

Of immortality’s portentous thrill. 


Yea, motives rise and strength and life’s designs 
From hopes that feed upon futurity, 

As flowers drink the sun: and, promptingly, 
From Godward heights, Ideals mark the lines, 
Awry and graceless, that our toilings trace, 
Sad of our weary hands and wistful face. 


In such poems as “Barcarolle” and 
“Nescience,” Lane wryly contrasts the 
imperfection of his knowledge and the 
resulting uncertainties of his life with his 
felt inner power—The Godhood that 
feeleth a part of the Soul/Whose will is 
the wielder of Doom.” But “the hopes that 
feed upon futurity” always sustain him; 


he questions only life’s surface; concern- 


ing life’s essential aspects he does not ask: 
he affirms. He is the believer, for whom 
life is irradiated and transformed by the 
great central truth to which he cleaves. 
Hence the affirmative joy with which, in 
“Imago,” he admonished his less fortunate 
fellows to seek the vision by which their 
own natures could be enhanced: 


O fools and blind, to whom the life is meat! 

Across whose multitude of business fall 

No dreams; whose deaf ears will not hear the 
call 

That starry silence and blue days repeat 
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In Gabriel tones, proclaiming Life is sweet 
Unswathed of its aurelia, wherewithal 
The sense doth seal the soul... 


It is life’s “aurelia” which abides our 
question; the unsealed soul sheds its doubts 
with its chrysalis. Unswathed and shining, 
Lane’s poetic soul confronted “Life and 
Death” with the confidence born of his 
vision of the All: 


The heart of Life is sweet, O questioning soul! 

It findeth honey in the senses’ play, 

And Beauty smiles to all the wandering 
thought. 


And e’en when thought strains backward thro’ 
the life, 

And merges off in silences beyond, 

Forgotten ecstasies seem lingering there, 

That fan the soul thro’ gaps of ancient deaths. 

A voiceless promise hounts eternity; 

And when our longings pierce the yawning 
years, 

Hope guides their ’wildered wings to halycon 
calms 

Where beaded eons meet and weld the soul 

To truth and beauty and the good for aye. 


Who calls thee cruel, Death? Thou dwellest not 
With evil things that wage against the life 
Inexorable war! 


Thou breakest but to mend, 
O Death, with wider life or ancient rest! 


Yea, questioning soul, the heart of Life is sweet! 
Tears of the Christ and sighing of the Buddha 
Cure not the outer evils of the world: 

While bodies hold and nature hath her sway, 
Some evils will be there—some pains to rackh— 
Some seeming evils in the elements. 
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But deeper than the passion’s plummet sounds 

A tossing waste of rare and radiant dreams 

Is hungering upward ever toward the life; 

While calling, calling thro’ the old disease 

Whose virus is the passion of the lives 

Wherethro’ the blood hath coursed that serveth 
man 

A voice is heard, that, underneath the thought, 

Beside the fountain of the soul hath dwelt 

And learned the sweetness of the Mystic Spring. 


The problem of evil, central to any 
consideration of life’s meaning and value, 
is here touched upon lightly for the first 
and only time in Lane’s published poems. 
Nor did Carus devote much time to it. 
This is not surprising: given the Monistic 
belief in endless cosmic progress and in 
the soul’s perpetual involvement therein, 
the Monist’s view of life could not be 
otherwise than optimistic. The “seeming 
evils” of suffering and grief and human 
iniquity will exist while bodies exist; they 
may keep man from the happiness which 
comes from participating fully in the pur- 
poses of the great All; but they do no 
ultimate violence to the cosmic progres- 
sion. 

Even death is stingless for the Monist: 
it is but a deliverer from toil, from pain, 
from the weight of accumulated years, to 
“wider life or ancient rest.” The latter 
phrase, it might be noted, is unusually 
ambiguous for Lane. The Monistic phi- 
losophy held that all souls move on to 
wider life after death; but the context does 
not suggest that it is the body which is 
delivered to “ancient rest.” It seems likely 
that the poet, tinged with oriental mys- 
ticism as we have seen him to be, intended 
to equate “wider life” and “rest” as Nir- 
vana—the eternal liberation from per- 
sonality through immersion forevermore 
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in the flow of the All. The conception of 
Nirvana as a condition of eternal rest is 
reconcilable with the Monistic conception 
of immortality, for Nirvana is the final 
annihilation of personality, and Carus 
taught that the human personality is a 
transient thing, a “unification of quali- 
ties” which includes the organism and 
which is necessarily dispersed at death. 
Death is, thus considered, a deliverance 
from personality; and, for the soul, the 
beginning of an eternal rest from the tur- 
moil borne by the human person to which 
it had belonged. Freed of those troubles, 
the soul can indeed enjoy “rest” though 
immersed in a “wider life.” 

This, then, was the poet for whose writ- 
ings Edmund Montgomery predicted ulti- 
mate wide recognition as the lofty truths 
which they expressed won increasing ac- 
ceptance. “Their profound esoteric beauty 
can hardly fail to impress growing num- 
bers in proportion as true culture spreads,” 
Montgomery wrote. “It will all gradually 
come our way.” If there was more poetry 
than truth in the philosopher’s prediction, 
it was partially because he expected the 
philosophy, so closely bound up with his 
own, to carry the poetry; principally, be- 
cause he greatly overvalued Lane’s rather 
pedestrian poetic powers. Montgomery’s 
own thought, though it has borne fruit, 
has not borne the sort he expected; and 
Carus’ Monism, which he called “the re- 
ligion of science and the science of re- 
ligion,” has survived as neither; but an 
esoteric or discarded philosophical content 
has rarely harmed great poetry. Lane’s 
failure was a poetic one first and last, and 
his value for us lies in the grandeur of his 
attempt, which few others have made, to 
wed poetry to the whole of a philosophy. 
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Intrepid Lady 


NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR 


This is another world. My entrance upon it 
was signalized in this fashion. Chalmers offered 
me a bronco mare for a reasonable sum, and 
although she was a shifty, half-broken young 
thing, | came over here on her to try her, when, 
just as | was going away, she took into her head 
to “scare” and “buck,” and when | touched 
her with my foot she leaped over a heap of 
timber, and the girth gave way, and the on- 
lookers tell me that while she jumped I fell 
over her tail from a good height upon the hard 
gravel, receiving a parting kick on my knee. 
They could hardly believe that no bones were 
broken. The flesh of my left arm looks crushed 
into a jelly, but cold-water dressings will soon 
bring it right; and a cut on my back bled pro- 
fusely; and the bleeding, with many bruises 
and the general shake, have made me feel weak, 
but circumstances do not admit of “making a 
fuss,” and I really think that the rents in my 
riding-dress will prove the most important part 
of the accident. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN, Isabella Lucy Bird, 
who wrote thus in 1873 of her introduc- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains, continuing 
in the next breath, “The surroundings here 
are pleasing,” and going on to describe 
“the sky and the earth” with the most 
vivid enthusiasm, may fittingly be classed 
with the British sportsmen who visited the 
American West between 1865 and 1900. 
Although she was not in pursuit of game 
and did not—except briefly—go armed, 
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she traveled alone among frontiersmen 
and in frontier towns, riding horseback 
astride, camping out, associating with 
rough and desperate men, and risking at- 
tack by wild animals. She equaled her 
male counterparts not only in courage, 
but in appreciation of the American scene 
and the American character; indeed, she 
represented the British liberal tradition at 
its best. Her journeys, begun for her 
health, took her not only to Canada and 
the United States, but to Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, China, India, and the 
nearer East. 

With her deep appreciation of nature 
were combined a liking for people and a 
sympathy with them that made her life 
one not only of travel but also of social 
service, and led to her marriage with a 
doctor, her own study of medicine, and 
her work on behalf of medical missions. 
She was the first woman ever elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Geographic Society. Her 
interest in social questions and in science, 
and her zeal for knowledge of other coun- 
tries than her own, mark her as a fore- 
runner of the world of today. 

Isabella Bird belonged to a well-known 
Warwickshire family, although she was 
born (on October 15, 1831) in Yorkshire, 
at the house of her maternal grandmother. 
She was the eldest child of the Reverend 
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Edward Bird, and was a kinswoman of 
the philanthropist William Wilberforce 
and of John Bird Sumner, who was trans- 
lated to the archbishopric of Canterbury 
in 1848. Understandably, she inherited an 
evangelical turn of mind. In 1854, after 
an operation for a spinal ailment, she went 
to visit a cousin on Prince Edward Island. 
From this visit came her first book, The 
Englishwoman in America, published in 
1856 by John Murray, thereafter a warm 
personal friend. After her father’s death 
two years later she and her sister, Henri- 
etta, and their mother settled in Edin- 
burgh. They also passed much time at 
Tobermory, on the island of Mull, where 
Henrietta owned a house. Here Isabella 
became absorbed in the life of the West 
Highlands, and especially in the emigra- 
tion of Scottish crofters to Canada. In 
1866 she went to see these Canadian set- 
tlers for herself. Soon she began writing 
for periodicals, showing her social con- 
sciousness in a spirited attack on slum con- 
ditions in Edinburgh. 

In 1871 she traveled to New York and 
also to the Mediterranean. The following 
year she went to Australia and New Zea- 
land, then on to the Hawaiian Islands for 
six or seven months of 1873. In the au- 
tumn and winter of that year she came to 
the western United States. From here she 
wrote her sister Henrietta the series of 
seventeen letters that were published five 
years later in the Leisure Hour, and in 
1879 in book form as A Lady’s Life in the 
Rocky Mountains. Issued on both sides of 
the Atlantic, the book went into several 
editions, the latest American one pub- 
lished in 1917. 

A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains 
compares favorably with the descriptions 
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of the West given by Lord Dunraven in 
The Great Divide and Baillie Grohman in 
Camps in the Rockies; indeed, Isabella 
Bird has a deeper intuitive understanding 
of human nature than either of these two 
men, and a gift for words that enables her 
to escape more often from the conven- 
tional into an illuminating, accurate, and 
vivid phrase. In her first letter she speaks 
of “sketching,” by which, since she often 
uses painters’ words like “vermilion” and 
“cobalt,” she may well mean sketching in 
water color. Time and time again she sees 
nature with the eye of a painter. Her style, 
filled with buoyancy of spirit directed by 
an inquiring mind, moves rapidly and 
freshly. It is marred by trite expressions 
chiefly when she moralizes, yet even here 
her sincerity is dimmed rather than ex- 
tinguished. She is charitable toward the 
faults and foibles of others; unconsciously, 
she reaches out in the direction of modern 
psychiatry. 

Like most other British sportsmen- 
travelers of the time, Miss Bird came of a 
family not only cultivated but well-to- 
do; but when she compares life on the 
frontier with the life she has known at 
home, there is little of the condescension 
sometimes apparent in foreign comment. 
This is worth noting because the infor- 
mality of the letters suggests that they 
were written with no thought of publica- 
tion. In the family circle, she might have 
been harshly critical without danger of 
giving offense. Perhaps because she carried 
introductions enabling her to secure ample 
funds and to engage the best available 
accommodations, she accepts discomfort 
gracefully and in a real spirit of adven- 
ture; she does not complain of the hard- 
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ships of the pioneer life she has chosen to 
experience. 

A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains 
begins with an enthusiastic description of 
Lake Tahoe and of California in general. 
The author's interest in the selection of 
colorful detail does not lead her to neglect 
such important points as the length, 
breadth, and depth of the lake, or its 
height above sea level. This combination 
of practicality with artistic sensitivity 
helps to explain the long-continued popu- 
larity of her book. Her skill as a horse- 
woman and her love for animals also ap- 
pear early in the story. The fine balance of 
feminine and masculine traits in her tem- 
perament is shown in the account of her 
sojourn in Truckee, when the desire to ride 
astride conflicts with a wish not to startle 
the inhabitants by too unconventional be- 
havior. Her tact rescues her from the 
dilemma and secures her respectful admir- 
ation in the man’s world in which she 
finds herself. 

Without becoming overemotional, Miss 
Bird allows her feeling to color her im- 
pressions; moreover, she uses her five 
senses. Her account of a sunset at Lake 
Tahoe is characteristic: 


The sinking sun is out of sight behind the 
western sierras, and all the pine-hung pro- 
montories on this side of the water are rich 
indigo, just reddened with lake, deepening here 
and there into Tyrian purple. The peaks above, 
which still catch the sun, are bright rose-red, 
and all the mountains on the other side are 
pink; and pink, too, are the far-off summits 
on which the snow-drifts rest. Indigo, red, and 
orange tints stain the still water, which lies 
solemn and dark against the shore, under the 
shadow of stately pines. An hour later, and a 
moon nearly full—not a pale, flat disc, but a 
radiant sphere—has wheeled up into the flushed 
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sky. The sunset has passed through every stage 
of beauty, through every glory of colour, 
through riot and triumph, through pathos and 
tenderness, into a long, dreamy, painless rest, 
succeeded by the profound solemnity of the 
moonlight, and a stillness broken only by the 
night cries of beasts in the aromatic forests. 


Later, Miss Bird gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the sleeping car on the train which 
took her from Truckee to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. She was much impressed by the 
comfort of the arrangements; she slept 
soundly while the train went forward at 
a speed of eighteen miles an hour. She dis- 
liked the appearance and atmosphere of 
Cheyenne—with evangelistic fervor she 
condemns the lawless, immoral tone of a 
town where “the roads resound with atro- 
cious profanity, and the rowdyism of the 
saloons and barrooms is repressed, not ex- 
tirpated.” Yet her realistic attitude toward 
people is on the whole far removed from 
the romantic impracticality of the Vic- 
torian lady. When she encounters a family 
in which the husband is dying of tuber- 
culosis, the wife stricken with cholera, and 
“the poor unweaned infant . . . roaring for 
the nourishment which had failed,” she 
turns immediately to helping them: 


I applied Rigollot’s leaves, went for the med- 
icine, saw the popular host—a bachelor—who 
mentioned a girl who, after much difficulty, 
consented to take charge of the baby for two 
dollars a day and attend to the mother, and 
having remained till she began to amend, I took 
the cars for Greeley, a settlement on the Plains, 
which I had been recommended to make my 
starting-point for the mountains. 


In describing her journey across the 
plains to Greeley, she coins one of the fine 
images which show she possessed a real 
literary gift: “Plains, plains everywhere, 
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plains generally level, but elsewhere roll- 
ing in long undulations, like the waves of 
a sea which had fallen asleep.” A settler 
from Vermont drove her in his wagon to 
Fort Collins, twenty-five miles nearer her 
objective, the Rocky Mountains. The ac- 
count of her experiences while living with 
the Chalmers family in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and fanatical piety, doing her 
share of the cooking, washing, sewing, 
and all the other housework necessary on 
the frontier, proves her power of character 
delineation as well as her readiness to 
make allowances for the limitations of 
others. 

Neither slighting remarks about the 
British, narrow conceptions of sin, nor 
scorn of all who do not work with their 
hands turned Miss Bird from her resolve 
to reach Estes Park. The discovery of an 
English physician, Dr. Hughes, and his 
cultivated and charming family helped 
her in her predicament, especially after 
Chalmers, insisting on being her guide, had 
taken her into trackless country of which 
he was ignorant and instead of leading her 
to Estes Park had become hopelessly lost. 
With the help of Dr. Hughes she pushed 
on later to Longmont, where she hired a 
horse and rode at last to her journey’s end. 

Shortly before arriving at Estes Park 
she happened upon the log cabin of one 
of the most dreaded and respected char- 
acters of the region, Rocky Mountain Jim. 
Roused by the growling of his dog, the 
owner came out: 


...a broad, thickset man about the middle 
height, with an old cap on his head, and wear- 
ing a grey hunting-suit much the worse for 
wear (almost falling to pieces, in fact), a dig- 
ger’s scarf knotted round his waist, a knife in 


his belt, and ‘‘a bosom friend,” a revolver, 
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sticking out of the breast-pocket of his coat; 
his feet, which were very small, were bare, 
except for some dilapidated moccasins made of 
horse hide. ... His face was remarkable. He is 
a man about forty-five, and must have been 
strikingly handsome. He has large grey-blue 
eyes, deeply set, with well-marked eyebrows, a 
handsome aquiline nose, and a very handsome 
mouth. His face was smooth-shaven except for 
a dense moustache and imperial. Tawny hair, 
in thin, uncared-for curls, fell from under his 
hunter’s cap and over his collar. One eye was 
entirely gone, and the loss made one side of the 
face repulsive, while the other might have been 
modelled in marble. “Desperado” was written 
in large letters all over him....We entered 
into conversation, and as he spoke I forgot 
both his reputation and appearance, for his 
manner was that of a chivalrous gentleman, 
his accent refined, and his language easy and 
elegant. 


Rocky Mountain Jim had recognized 
instantly an Englishwoman with a back- 
ground similar to his own. He asked per- 
mission to call upon her, and the friend- 
ship thus begun ripened and turned out 
in every way advantageous to Miss Bird. 
During the month or more she stayed at 
Estes Park, Jim spent much time showing 
her the country. Under his guidance she 
joined a party making the ascent of Long’s 
Peak, difficult enough in midsummer, but 
really hazardous in October. Apparently 
she was seriously affected by the altitude; 
her physical strength did not equal her 
courage, and part of the time she had to 
be dragged or carried. Fortunately for 
her guide, she was a small woman. 

At Estes Park Miss Bird lived by herself 
in a cabin belonging to an early settler, a 
Welshman named Griffith Evans, whose 
own cabin was close by. He was in part- 
nership with another Welshman, Edwards, 
as thrifty as Evans was improvident, 
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and far less popular. Their enterprise was 
an ancestor of the modern dude ranch, 
for they took in guests at eight dollars a 
week. Miss Bird fitted easily into the com- 
munity life, taking part in the rounding 
up of cattle as well as in the amiable eve- 
nings of song and conversation. Some ele- 
ments of the life, however, were more 
exciting than reassuring. Both Evans and 
Rocky Mountain Jim were given to drink- 
ing, and since they were anything but 
congenial there was always danger that 
they might attack each other while they 
were drunk. 

Nevertheless, Miss Bird was enraptured 
by her surroundings, finding in them 
“grandeur, cheerfulness, health, enjoy- 
ment, novelty, freedom.” It was “the very 
place I have been seeking, but in every- 
thing it exceeds my dreams.” One of the 
satisfactions of outdoor living was the fine 
quality of the horses she rode. The one she 
acquired in Longmont and rode to Estes 


Park 


... in gait and temper turned out perfection— 
all spring and spirit, elastic in his motion, 
walking fast and easily, and cantering with a 
light, graceful swing as soon as one pressed the 
reins on his neck, a blithe, joyous animal, to 
whom a day among the mountains seemed a 
pleasant frolic. So gentle he was, that when I 
got off and walked he followed me without 
being led, and without needing any one to 
hold him he allowed me to mount on either 
side. 


And Birdie, the little bay later given her 
by Evans as interest on a debt, she also 
described as “perfection,” and as “fast, 
enduring, gentle, and wise.” 

The author’s reputation for horseman- 
ship spread through Colorado and simpli- 
fied her traveling problems. She refers to 
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the costume she wore for riding astride as 
her Hawaiian riding dress, the “American 
Lady’s Mountain Dress,” which consisted 
of “a half-fitting jacket, a skirt reaching 
to the ankles, and full Turkish trousers 
gathered into frills falling over the boots 
—a thoroughly serviceable and feminine 
costume.” On the title-page of some edi- 
tions of her book appears a medallion of 
the author wearing this costume, with the 
addition of a plumed hat similar to that 
worn by Queen Victoria in early pictures 
of the queen on horseback. Strange as this 
getup looks today, it seems to have been 
accepted without comment by the men 
and women of the frontier. 

In 1873 Estes Park possessed a profu- 
sion of game. Elk and other wild animals 
seem to have been much more plentiful 
than they are now. Miss Bird speaks feel- 
ingly of the region’s wild life, regard- 
ing as 


mine, too, in a better than the sportsman’s 
sense,...its majestic wapiti, which play and 
fight under the pines in the early morning, as 
securely as fallow-deer under our English oaks; 
its graceful “black-tails,” swift of foot; its 
superb big-horns, whose noble leader is to be 
seen now and then with his classic head against 
the blue sky on the top of a colossal rock; its 
sneaking mountain lion with his hideous noc- 
turnal caterwaulings, the great “grizzly,” the 
beautiful skunk, the wary beaver, who is al- 
ways making lakes, damming and turning 
streams, cutting down young cotton-woods, 
and setting an example of thrift and industry; 
the wolf, greedy and cowardly; the coyote and 
the lynx, and all the lesser fry of mink, marten, 
cat, hare, fox, squirrel, and chipmonk, as well 
as things that fly, from the eagle down to the 
crested blue-jay. May their number never be 
less, in spite of the hunter who kills for food 
and gain, and the sportsman who kills and 
marauds for pastime! 
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By October 20 Miss Bird was on her 
way elsewhere. She visited Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Boulder, and other 
places; but the lure of Estes Park was too 
much for her, and in a month she was 
back again. After her return, Rocky 
Mountain Jim told her the story of his 
life, and she did her best to help him con- 
quer his weaknesses. He explained that he 
was the son of an Irish officer in the British 
army, and that he had been born in Mont- 
real while his father was stationed in 
Canada. While he was in his teens his 
mother’s opposition to his love for a young 
girl he had seen in church drove him to 
drink. When the girl died not long after, 
he left home, desperate with grief, and 
turned to the life of an Indian scout in 
the service of the United States govern- 
ment. From this he drifted into various 
other occupations. At the time he met 
Miss Bird he had a cabin at Muggins Gulch 
and was earning his livelihood as a trapper. 

Jim spent three hours telling his story, 
pledging his listener to secrecy about many 
of his experiences which, she confesses, 
“come between me and the sunshine some- 
times, and I wake at night to think of 
them.” Her warm human sympathy is 
evident in her report of this interview; 
had she possessed training in modern psy- 
chiatry, she might well have turned James 
Nugent to a different way of life. At the 
end of their talk, she says, 


My soul dissolved in pity for his dark, lost. 
self-ruined life, as he left me and turned away 
in the blinding storm to the Snowy Range, 
where he said he was going to camp out for a 
fortnight; a man of great abilities, real genius, 
singular gifts, and with all the chances in life 
which other men have had. 
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Soon afterward Miss Bird left Estes 
Park on her homeward journey. Within 
a year Rocky Mountain Jim was shot by 
Griffith Evans as he rode past the Welsh- 
man’s cabin, and died of his wounds. 
Evans, as might be suspected, was drunk 
at the time of the shooting. An English 
nobleman whom he had been entertaining 
had said he was afraid of being attacked, 
and had put a shotgun into the hands of 
Evans, who fired almost immediately, 
fatally wounding Rocky Mountain Jim. 
At his trial, Evans pleaded self-defense and 
was released. But he may have had a rea- 
son for wishing to remove Jim, beyond 
that of his long dislike for the man. Ac- 
cording to local gossip, Evans had been 
working for Lord Dunraven in the Irish 
peer’s efforts to acquire Estes Park and 
much of what is now Rocky Mountain 
National Park as a private hunting pre- 
serve—a scheme against which Jim had 
been leading successful opposition. 

One of Miss Bird’s biographers is quoted 
by Enos Mills in his Story of Estes Park 
as saying that Rocky Mountain Jim ap- 
peared in a vision to Miss Bird on what 
turned out to be the day of his death. She 
was then in Switzerland, and had been 
corresponding with Jim, hoping to help 
him realize his potentialities. Did the ac- 
count of the apparition have any connec- 
tion with the fact that Miss Bird knew 
well the West Highlands, where many in- 
stances of second sight have been reported? 
A number of people who knew her in 
Estes Park thought she was in love with 
Jim, but the evidence seems inconclusive. 
The fact of his confession proves no more 
than that he trusted her, that he had what 
in the language of psychiatry would be 
called “ a good transfer.” 
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Miss Bird never returned to the United 
States. She became more and more inter- 
ested in medical missions, and after the 
death of her sister married Henrietta’s 
physician, Dr. John Bishop, a man ten 
years her junior. He died in 1886, five 
years after his marriage, and his widow 
then studied medicine for a year at St. 
Mary’s Hospital in London. After that she 
turned her attention to the Far East, trav- 
eling in India and elsewhere and establish- 
ing in India a number of hospitals in mem- 
ory of her husband and sister. Always she 
wrote books about her travels. Besides the 
two volumes on America, she published, 
among others, The Hawaiian Archipelago 
(1875), Unbeaten Tracks in Japan 


The Pear 


WILLIAM BURFORD 


(1880), and Korea and Her Neighbors 
(1898). When her last illness occurred, 
she was on the point of revisiting China. 
She died on October 7, 1904. 

Isabella Bird Bishop’s woman's intuition 
and sensitivity combined with a natural 
turn for writing enabled her to catch 
many facets of life of which such sports- 
men as Lord Dunraven and William 
Baillie Grohman were scarcely aware. 
Whatever her claims to remembrance as 
a pioneer social worker and a traveler in 
the Orient, A Lady’s Life in the Rocky 
Mountains should place her securely 
among writers, British and American, who 
have recorded successfully the life of the 
western frontier. 


I bear my love a pear in pain; 
I cry, ‘See where it’s lain, 
Feel, where there’s a dent 
In the meat beneath the skin,’ 


And my love, she lays a finger 

To the place the earth made, 

Her finger’s lip, a soothe of wind. 

Then 1, who brought complaint, fall silent. 
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Theater for the Future 


MARGO JONES 


1 WOULD LIKE to think that if I decided to 
take a cross-country trip along in 1980 I could 
stop in every city with a population of 75,000 
and see a good play well done. | would like to 
see Othello in Philadelphia, and a new play by 
a promising young American author in Pitts- 
burgh, and Tartuffe in Detroit, and a new play 
by an established American playwright in Day- 
ton, and The Wild Duck in Kansas City, and 
a new play by an interesting European author 
in Oakland, California. I would like to find 
in all these towns (and in all the others too) 
artists with ideals and contemporary theaters 
delighting their audiences every night with the 
best plays of the past and the present. I would 
like all that and I believe it can happen. The 
potential audiences are everywhere. And this 
is where serious theater people have to come in 
and bring to these audiences the great theater 
that can be theirs. A seed needs to be planted 
today with all the talent, materials, ideas, and 
dreams we possess. 

Philosophically and artistically I believe in 
a better world, one in which the individual has 
the opportunity to do what he chooses both 
personally and professionally. A great amount 
of theater of high quality will aid its partici- 
pants—which includes the audience—in the 
realization of their potential power to do good 
and be happy. 

Through the presentation of many plays, 
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from all countries, from the past and the pres- 
ent, people gain knowledge, and knowledge is 
the greatest liberator in the world, I want our 
age to be a golden age in which knowledge and 
beauty are available to everyone. I want our 
age to be a golden age because selfishly I want 
to be a part of a civilization which is con- 
stantly being enriched. I like living in the age 
of the airplane and television, and I want to 
live in an age when there is great theater 
everywhere in the world. 

Theatre "51 is now established. It must im- 
prove. My first aim is to create in Dallas a 
fine, imaginative theater, full of wonderment 
and beauty. Unless this is done, my other plans 
would not have much meaning. With this in 
mind, I shall do my utmost to raise the stand- 
ards of Theatre "51. Staying at the same level 
is not enough of a goal for an idealistic, pro- 
gressive theater. I will spare no effort to locate 
fine plays and I will try to produce the very 
best of them. I will hire a staff and an act- 
ing company of the highest possible caliber, 
and I am in the planning process of providing 
Theatre "51 with greater physical facilities. 

I intend to build a flexible theater in Dallas. 
I have learned that if you have a million dollar 
idea, you can raise a million dollars. My expe- 
rience in raising money has shown me that 
the world is glad to help you if you have a 
sound idea and can prove that it is sound. 
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Ideally a theater building should be able to 
adapt itself to the special qualities of each 
play. A flexible theater is the answer. I am 
planning to build a flexible theater which will 
make it possible to do some plays in the round, 
others with a proscenium, still others with a 
proscenium and long apron, and in any other 
form the script may need. Installed in the 
building there will be television booths, so that 
in time we could add the necessary facilities 
and plan television productions in our theater. 
Arena staging is a natural for television, as 
Albert McCleery has already proved with his 
Cameo Theatre; flexible staging would provide 
the medium with more variety. And I believe 
the different media should be of assistance to 
each other. I would even like to consider the 
possibility of making a movie in our flexible 
theater, perhaps using the city itself for ex- 
teriors, 

A permanent professional theater doing new 
plays and classics and making operating costs 
with a small surplus is now a reality in Dallas 
and the possibility of a reality everywhere else. 
Hundreds of arena theaters are springing up 
throughout the country. Very few so far are 
completely professional—meaning that they 
cannot devote as much time to the theater as 
they would like—and practically none has 
placed the emphasis on the production of new 
scripts. In some cases the potentiality of mak- 
ing money has overshadowed the determination 
to raise standards. The spread of the medium 
is not enough per se, for the medium—theater- 
in-the-round—is not the answer. The answer 
is great theater. 

Theater-in-the-round presents a way to start 
at once. It is certainly simpler and more feas- 
ible to find a room which will be adaptable to 
this medium than to build a regular theater 
at the present time. After several seasons of 
successfully operating a theater-in-the-round, 
a city can and should work toward the build- 
ing of a flexible theater. 

The very fact that theater-in-the-round is 
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an economical medium should make us doubly 
careful not to exploit it. We must use it as a 
way to bring about a greater theatrical renais- 
sance in America and in the world; let us re- 
member, then, that we will never rejuvenate 
the theater by doing the old things in the same 
old ways. Dudley Nichols, in a recent letter to 
me, said: 


I believe in the round theatre intensely. I be- 
lieve that it is going to bring a new vitality 
into the American theatre... .It can free the 
stage and release talents all along the line. 
There is so much talent that never gets a 
chance. ... Dramatic talent, both acting and 
writing, and theatric talents too, are so much 
more universal than we are led to believe. 


Theater-in-the-round must live up to the faith 
that many artists and members of the audi- 
ence have in it. It may be a medium which 
costs less money, but it must be artistically 
distinguished. The redoing of mediocre suc- 
cesses of the commercial theater, the star sys- 
tem, and the one-week rehearsal schedule will 
not give us the kind of theater that our audi- 
ences are waiting for and that we in the thea- 
ter need. I would rather see twenty good the- 
aters in America by 1960 than a thousand 
mediocre groups attempting to survive by do- 
ing things in a second-best manner. The an- 
swer, as I have said, is great theater. 


GREAT THEATER means great writing and fine 
productions, We must maintain high stand- 
ards and constantly give our imaginations an 
opportunity to improve. We must form great 
theaters in which there will be four absolutely 
inflexible basic policies: 

1. Complete professionalization. 

2. Production only of new plays and 
classics, with an emphasis on the new play. 

3. A permanent resident company for the 
entire season. 

4. A minimum of three weeks of rehearsal 
time for every play. 


For very understandable reasons these ideal- 
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istic policies (which, when they become prac- 
tical, are also smart) are not being used in 
many places, But since it has been proved that 
they have succeeded in at least one place, it 
is evident that we must find a way to make 
them succeed elsewhere. There is a need for 
many fine professional theaters having at their 
helms people who believe in these policies so 
much that they will adhere to them regardless 
of any circumstances. Theoretically all good 
theater people believe in them. Only the fear 
(a dreadful disease) of the impracticability of 
these policies has kept them from being used 
universally. This fear is dangerous; yet it is 
understandable because there have been in- 
stances in which experienced theater leaders 
have not been able to make them work. These 
same leaders, however, are ready and willing 
and anxious to participate in the plans for 
theaters with such idealistic policies if they 
can be shown that these policies can and will 
be practical in the future. Since I know from 
my own experience that they can be practical, 
they are the basis of the plan I am about to 
describe and on which I am working. 

The objective of the plan is to create twenty 
resident professional theaters modeled after 
Theatre °51. This is not to be a circuit or a 
chain of theaters; on the contrary, each the- 
ater should belong to its city and grow out 
of its community, with the added benefit of 
the work and experience of highly trained 
professional theater people. 

To see that the four basic policies are ob- 
served, the project must have a policy-maker, 
whose offices, to be located in New York, will 
be the organizational and executive center of 
the project. The theaters in the different cities, 
however, will be run by individual leaders or 
managing directors who will have complete 
authority in the selection of plays and person- 
nel and all other matters pertaining to their 
theaters. These men and women can and must 
use their imagination and initiative; they must 
also believe in the basic rules of this plan, and 
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they must want these policies to be their fun- 
damental principles in the theater. 

The first step in my planning will be the 
selection of twenty cities with a population of 
over 100,000, scattered throughout the United 
States. There are, of course, many cities which 
already have various forms of excellent the- 
ater, and it follows that these will not be the 
cities chosen. 

While the locations of the twenty theaters 
are being determined, I will also talk to and 
correspond with the people who can become 
the managing directors of these theaters. They 
will be chosen from among the experienced di- 
rectors, managers, producers, or other theater 
workers who share with me the basic ideals of 
this plan. They must have the ability and back- 
ground to select the manuscripts, staffs, and 
acting companies necessary to run a first-class 
professional theater. They must have taste and 
discretion and a great love for the theater and 
progress within it. There are many professional 
theater leaders in America capable of doing 
this job. I will find those who are in a position 
to do it and want to do it more than anything 
else. 

After the planning period, it will be nec- 
essary for me to go into these twenty cities 
and create in each one of them a nucleus for 
a board of directors consisting of civic lead- 
ers, like the board that was formed to establish 
what is now Theatre ’51. 

Once the board is set up, a place must be 
found in which a theater-in-the-round can 
function. Such a place can be found in every 
city. This place must be available before a 
fund-raising campaign can be initiated. 

The plan for the financial campaign will 
then be started within the board of directors, 
and a properly organized small financial com- 
mittee will begin its activities. With proper 
instructions—which I will draw up, using the 
experience in Dallas as a basis—the sum needed 
(a maximum of $40,000) can be raised 
quickly. 
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As soon as the financial campaign is com- 
pleted, the theater must be leased and readied 
for production. At this time it will be neces- 
sary for the managing director to appear on 
the scene. Funds will then be available to pay 
his salary. 

Instructions for equipping the room as a 
theater-in-the-round will have been prepared 
during the preliminary planning, and they will 
be presented in such a form that any skilful 
architect will be able to follow them and lose 
no time in conditioning and adjusting the the- 
ater for arena staging. 

It is undoubtedly true that for the quick 
success of a theater in one of our larger cities, 
it is necessary for the citizenry to accept the 
theater leader at once and have a great deal of 
confidence in his professional ability. I believe 
I have found a way which will assure both the 
city and the managing director of the confi- 
dence of the theater profession as a whole and 
which will give the managing director untold 
aid from a professional prestige source. 

I believe that anyone who has worked in the 
theater or attended the theater in the course 
of the last twenty years will agree with me 
that the good plays we have seen in New York, 
the good plays toured throughout the country, 
the good plays transferred to the motion pic- 
tures, the good plays released for stock and 
amateur rights have been largely the result of 
the work of a vast number of New York pro- 
ducers. These are the people whose taste and 
courage have brought into our theater most of 
the new playwrights and directors and design- 
ers and the finest acting in America. These 
men and women have had a responsibility, and 
through good times and bad times they have 
fulfilled it to the best of their ability. It has 
been necessary for them to be centered in the 
largest city of our nation and their activities 
demand that they remain there, for it is im- 
portant that these people continue what they 
are doing. They have many new plans every 
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day and they assume enormous responsibilities 
in their city and in their nation. 

But I know many of them and I know some 
of them well, and all of them believe in good 
professional theater all over the United States. 
They also believe in a policy of new plays and 
classics with an emphasis on the new play, 
since this is the policy they have been follow- 
ing on Broadway for many years. 

While these men and women cannot be ex- 
pected to go into the various cities and start 
new theaters, they can help with their experi- 
ence and theater wisdom and their knowledge 
of running a first-class professional theater. 
And every one of them will be eager to do any- 
thing he or she can to aid the American the- 
ater. They have proved this. 

It is important to understand clearly that 
these people are not to contribute to this proj- 
ect financially. Although many of them have 
made money in the theater, they have often 
put it back into the theater; and they are con- 
stantly planning productions for New York 
and the road which demand all their resources 
and the resources of the backers who have faith 
in them. 

To expect much time or any money from 
this source would be impractical and in the 
final analysis harmful to the well-being of the 
professional theater. But there is something 
they can do with very little time and no 
money, and without having to leave New York 
City. 

When the twenty theaters are virtually 
ready for production, with twenty directors 
in New York ready to start casting and to 
choose the new scripts and classics they want 
to do, the producers can be of great help to 
this project, to the American theater, and per- 
haps, in the long run, also to themselves. 

Let us say that one of these talented and ex- 
perienced producers is willing to act as the ad- 
visory director—this position entailing respon- 
sibility only to the extent he wants to assume 
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it—of a theater in city X. His name alone as 
advisory director would automatically give 
prestige to the venture. The producer, through 
his years of work in the theater, has much 
knowledge about the selection of plays and the 
availability of good personnel. In a very short 
time he could advise and aid the managing di- 
rector in the hiring of a business manager (a 
member of the union, of course) and a director 
(that is, in case the managing director him- 
self is not to direct). Through his casting de- 
partment the producer can be of assistance in 
the choice of an acting company, and through 
his playreaders he can indicate the sources to 
be tapped for new plays. 

Should the producer have an option on a 
play that he would like to do but cannot pro- 
duce at the moment because of casting difficul- 
ties or other problems, he could allow the man- 
aging director to present the new play in city 
X. It is understood, of course, that the manag- 
ing director is not obligated to do the play un- 
less he falls in love with it. For the theater in 
city X to be truly wonderful, the managing 
director must be free to make his own decisions. 

If it is feasible, the producer could allow the 
managing director to use his office (since most 
producers keep a regular office the year 
around); if not, the managing director can 
use the offices of the policy-maker of this proj- 
ect. If the producer gives the managing direc- 
tor some of his office space, he will obviously 
be contributing to the success of the plan. 

Through his advice the producer will give 
the theater in city X the benefit of years of 
theatrical experience. Through his willingness 
to be the advisory director from afar (and 
near, of course, whenever possible) , he will be 
giving the theater in city X the advantages 
of his prestige and knowledge. And through 
his desire to allow a script he has under option 
to be presented he will bring new plays to the 
world—which is the most any theater person 
can contribute. 

There is an old saying: “Give to the world 
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the best you have and the best will come back 
to you.” Strangely enough, without intention 
of exploitation, the producer may see, through 
the production of a new script in city X, the 
possibilities of presenting it on Broadway more 
quickly than he would have otherwise. 

Personally I detest the term “try-out.” Plays 
should not be tried out in one town to see if 
they will be acceptable in another; this is never 
a healthy or sound theater attitude. A play 
should be done because it is good and can be 
done well. If successful production of a play 
in city X stimulates production of the play in 
other places, then this will be a healthy and 
progressive spreading of good theater. 

Should it occur that the producer does not 
have any plays he wants to see done in city X 
and the managing director has not found any 
other manuscripts he likes, there is always a 
source for a new script: the mother theater 
of this plan, Theatre '51, which has had, has, 
and will have five new plays under option every 
season. I will gladly extend permission (with 
the authorization of the playwright, of 
course) to any or all of the twenty theaters to 
do any of the plays I have under option. The 
theaters will naturally pay the author 5 per 
cent of the gross, as specified in the contract. 

The intricacies involved in the option of a 
play (as drawn up by the Dramatists’ Guild) 
are right and fair. A theater itself cannot take 
an option because as an organization it does 
not sign the Minimum Basic Agreement. A 
producer must take the option and then give 
the theater permission to present the play. 
Within thirty days after the opening of the 
play, the person who holds the option can pick 
it up for a “first-class production.” Otherwise 
it reverts to the author. The contract must 
also provide that the play may be done in reper- 
tory during that particular season even if the 
option is dropped. We have always had the 
co-operation of playwrights and the Drama- 
tists’ Guild in working out these contracts. 

What could happen is that in twenty cities 
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in America five new plays would be presented 
each season—a total of one hundred plays 
every year. This would be an amazing accom- 
plishment! Should some of the manuscripts be 
produced at several theaters, and, say, fifty 
new plays were done every season, it would 
still be quite an achievement. If ten of the 
theaters produced the same new play for a 
three-week run, the playwright’s income would 
be equivalent to 5 per cent of the gross of a 
thirty-week run, which might make it pos- 
sible for him to continue writing. 

I believe that each one of these theaters 
should have a resident playwright, so that at 
least one writer gains a deeper knowledge of 
the theater each season at each one of the the- 
aters. A great deal has already been said about 
the necessity of developing playwriting talent, 
but I want to add a comment of Thornton 
Wilder’s in reference to a resident playwright 
at a professional theater: “What better school 


for acquiring that dramatist know-how than 
to hover by a director’s elbow while he stages 
play after play.” 

Dreams? When the locomotive engine was 
invented, was the complicated network of 
railroads in America envisioned? I believe it 
was—by some dreamer who was not content 
with dreams alone. I feel that the establish- 
ment of theaters throughout the country is 
also a dream, but a dream close to reality. 

My dream for the future is a theater which 
is a part of everybody’s life, just as the railroad 
and the airplane are, a theater in every town 
providing entertainment and enlightenment 
for the audience and a decent livelihood along 
with high artistic ideals for the theater worker. 
This is the goal toward which we must now 
strive, for which all of us who love the theater 
must give our energy, our ideals, our en- 
thusiasm. We can, if we will, create a golden 
age of the American theater. 


Come to Winter Garden 


ROGER A. FLOOD 


IF THEY HAD just told us that the citrus groves 
were in such and such a Texas county, Webb, 
for instance, or Maverick, or even Deaf Smith, 
we should probably have gone on to the Im- 
perial Valley or the San Joaquin. No doubt 
we would have found out that we didn’t have 
money enough to do any good, gone back East, 
and settled down among the familiar drifts and 
icicles. 

But somebody with a flair for promotion 
and a knowledge of human frailty had chris- 
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tened a vaguely defined chunk of cow country 
“Winter Garden.” We took the bait. 

World War II was over, and I had told the 
adjutant general what he could do with my 
commission. In late November, the ice had be- 
gun to form at night on the pool in our New 
England back yard. The trees were bare, and 
the wind was raw. My wife and I decided that 
this was the time to make a break, taste the 
luxury of living without the specter of shovel- 
ing coal and snow, sneezing and freezing. We 
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would use the three months of my terminal 
leave to find some place we liked and could 
make our fortune in or anyway a living, or 
else prick the bubble. 

Our ultimate objective had been California, 
of which we had hibiscus-tinted memories from 
the winter I had been stationed in Paso Robles. 
But on the way we went through Texas. In 
San Antonio we heard about the seductive 
sounding Winter Garden. There were lots of 
orchards there, it seemed. And I wanted to 
grow oranges. Why, I don’t know. 

So here we were—and, to be honest, our 
town appealed to us the moment we laid eyes 
on it. One of the first things we were told was 
that once, some years ago, it snowed there. 
They said the schools were recessed so the chil- 
dren could run outdoors and enjoy the sight 
of this phenomenon. Nothing could have ap- 
pealed to me, at least, more than that. Right 
there the seed that had been planted when 
we first heard the words “Winter Garden” 
sprouted into a green, succulent sucker. 

The very first place we looked at got my 
wife as excited as I was. It had an attractive 
natural stone house, hidden by bougainvilleas 
and wisteria in a four-acre grove of mature 
orange trees at the end of a mile-long private 
road, flanked on both sides for the last hundred 
yards by tall date palms. Lilies, gardenias, poin- 
settias, roses, hibiscus, and queen’s lace were 
all around. We were simply entranced. I stood 
on the porch and ate my fill of kumquats from 
a bush that practically shaded the doorway. 

The place was beyond our reach in price, 
but it was much larger than I had even 
dreamed of acquiring. When I divided both 
the price and the number of acres by eight, a 
figure came out that spurred my dormant 
optimism. It actually approached my capabil- 
ity to swing. All that remained was to find 
some other, smaller “spread” and fit it into the 
equation. 

Of course we didn’t, but we did locate one 
of forty acres. It was somewhat more than 
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one-eighth the size and slightly more than 
one-half the price. Detinitely out of propor- 
tion with my mathematics, and it didn’t have 
the bougainvilleas, poinsettias, or gardenias. 
It did, however, have some dates and fifteen 
acres of citrus against four for the other. At 
California or Florida prices I figured that 
should make it worth thirty thousand. You 
see, I didn’t go into it blindly. I only neglected 
to find out what the differential was between 
citrus groves in Florida and California and 
those in other places. As for the bougainvilleas, 
gardenias, etc., it was logical to assume that if 
other people could grow them in the locality 
we could too. It’s still logical, even if our efforts 
to date don’t seem to bear out the logic. 

Now there was a housing problem to be 
met. True, a small dwelling, largely porch, 
came with the place; but there were five of 
us—spread over three generations—to be filed 
away somehow. Besides, | had long promised 
my wife that I would build her that dream 
house when I got out of the army. 

In the country I had just come from, all 
you had to do was walk into a bank and con- 
vince the right man that you owned a lot, and 
you could walk out with the means to build a 
house on it. It was a shock to discover that 
no amount of patient explanation on my part 
could bring enlightenment to the bankers in 
this new and peculiar land. They just couldn’t 
understand any such philosophy. 

Here, it seemed, unless the shadow of the 
courthouse practically fell on it at some time 
during the day, a dwelling, no matter how pre- 
tentious, was considered a detriment instead 
of an improvement. Outside the city limits all 
land was regarded fundamentally as range. As 
such, it was conveniently assessed at twenty- 
five dollars an acre. On that basis, the banks 
were very liberal. They would loan up to 60 
per cent any time. Of course it was quite con- 
ceivable that you might be putting up a five- 
hundred-acre farm in full cultivation, with 
well, irrigation ditches, pump, and everything, 
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but that was incidental. It used to be cattle 
pasture. Maybe your well would go dry; maybe 
you'd get tired of raising crops, or maybe you 
couldn’t sell them. (I came to see the logic of 
this.) At any rate, by process of elimination 
the land would naturally go back to mesquite 
and cactus in a few years—or so the cattle- 
men who still ran the banks hoped. I gathered 
that the process was immaterial and that there 
was no particular accent on me personally as 
being marked for elimination, but the general 
idea was apparent. 

My borrowing capacity on forty acres of 
range was six hundred dollars. This was con- 
sidered very generous, since erecting a house 
on such land simply ruined it for grazing, and 
the house I had in mind would presumably not 
be well adapted for a cattle pen. Mention of 
my cherished citrus grove that had cost six 
hundred dellars an acre to bring into bearing 
drew only a fleeting glance from a jaundiced 
eye. Cattle thrive on the processed pulp after 
the juice has been extracted, but not on brows- 
ing off the growing trees; and the scent of 
orange blossoms stirs no vibrant chord in the 
bovine breast. 

I built the house without adding to the en- 
cumbrance on the place. An excellent thing. 
no doubt, but it used up the capital that was 
to tide us over until our feet were firmly on 
the ground and we had made the mistakes 
which were considered probable in our transi- 
tion to an entirely new way of life. 

If there were any mistakes I didn’t make, it 
was purely coincidental and because they 
weren’t handy at the time. Number one was 
in not living at least twenty years in the coun- 
try before settling there. Number two con- 
sisted, briefly, in assuming that raising oranges 
is a good way to make a living. I know that a 
lot of people raise oranges, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that most of them are living somehow. 
This, to me, is merely an indication that the 
age of miracles is not at an end. 

My calculations had been based on recollec- 
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tions of the sixty to seventy-five cents a dozen 
we used to pay for the fruit we squeezed into 
our morning juice. Allowing generously (I 
thought) for freight and intermediate profits, 
carefully analyzing growing costs and deduct- 
ing a safety factor for unforeseen contin- 
gencies, I arrived at figures which indicated 
that we could blissfully anticipate compara- 
tive opulence from the myriads of shining 
golden globes hanging on our trees. I was tol- 
erantly amused by predictions which were 
quite freely made that first summer, to the 
effect that oranges might bring as high as 
twenty dollars a ton. That amounted to fifty 
cents a bushel. Obviously it was ridiculous. 

It still is. It ceased to be humorous, how- 
ever, when our crop actually brought six and 
a half a ton. By that time I had hung on so 
long in utter disbelief that a good deal of the 
fruit had lost its keeping qualities and was 
thrown out for culls. Our net return was less 
than a hundred dollars. Just watering the 
orchard had averaged forty dollars a month. 
Clearly this was not the road to riches. 

By this time my son had been demobilized 
and had joined us, and although it was a bit 
late in getting started we had some success 
with a general agricultural program. We sold 
two or three hundred dollars’ worth of peppers 
and some tomatoes. There was a good kitchen 
garden, with sweet corn, potatoes, greens, 
squash, and all the cantaloupes we could eat. 
A fine Jersey cow gave us plenty of milk and 
all our butter; twenty-odd hens supplied us 
with eggs. We had about reached the conclu- 
sion that life had its little compensations. 

Then the cute little calf that came with our 
cow suddenly developed an indisposition. Far 
as that went, his regular disposition had never 
been anything to brag about. I had fought 
him tooth and nail twice a day from the very 
first. He strenuously objected to sharing his 
birthright with me, although it was for his 
own good, and he sucked the skin off my 
knuckles daily while I was trying to restrict 
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him to one tap as I laboriously drained the 
other three. At that, experienced hands ascribed 
his demise to too much rich milk. 

Losing him delayed, temporarily, the antici- 
pated natural expansion of our herd. If it 
seems a trifle presumptuous to contemplate 
building a herd from the starting point of one 
milch cow, remember that all things have to 
begin somewhere. 

Our optimism revived a little later, when a 
neighbor who had more cattle than he could 
pasture offered us a cow and calf indefinitely 
for their keep. Spurred on by this stroke of 
fortune we bought two pigs, young boars, and 
two little gelts (sows) to raise on the surplus 
milk. We hoped something would turn up 
which would enable us to acquire permanent 
possession of the new cow family. 

We undertook to repair the gaping rent in 
our budget that the citrus crop should have 
filled, with some vegetables. There were about 
twelve acres of tillable soil, so we put in fall 
peppers and tomatoes. If you are having trou- 
ble keeping the waistline where it used to be, 
there is nothing to compare with setting out a 
couple of acres of pepper plants under a hot 
sun before they wilt down. By the time the 
job was done I wasn’t concerned with keeping 
my waist down; my trouble was keeping my 
pants up. They had nothing to cling to. Noth- 
ing I could say about what happened to my 
back would be extravagant. 

We had a beautiful stand. Hardly any of 
the transplants died, and they came along 
splendidly, developing a healthy deep green 
color that augured well for the future. We 
kept them well moistened and free of weeds, 
determined to give nature every bit of co- 
operation possible. 

Unknown to us, there existed in Texas (and 
still does) an insect of the cantharis family 
familiarly known as blister bug. It is exceed- 
ingly gregarious and remarkably migratory. It 
has a voracious appetite which is not compat- 
ible with its discriminating taste. In order of 
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preference it lives on so-called careless weed, 
eggplant, and peppers. When it descends on a 
patch of any of these it does so by the multiple 
million and it doesn’t fool around. It (en 
masse) eats up four or five acres overnight 
and moves on. We had kept the careless weeds 
down and had no eggplant that year, so the 
blister bugs agreed to settle for a mess of 
peppers. 

We had just finished irrigating the patch 
that morning, so the whole place was tempo- 
rarily a swamp of thick, gummy mud, sticky 
as glue. My daughter-in-law happened to pass 
by shortly after lunch and noticed that several 
rows of plants had lost their verdant sheen for 
a sort of mousy gray. Closer inspection re-— 
vealed that they were literally crawling with 
what she described as “something like rose 
bugs.” 

That struck a familiar chord in the breast 
of my beloved. She had struggled through 
yearly affrays with that insect back in New 
England, armed with an empty coffee can and 
some kerosene. Any course of action vigorously 
pursued is better than none or than dilatory 
measures, so three of us equipped ourselves 
with pails, cans, and buckets, together with all 
the coal oil in the stove reservoir. (Of course 
the last pint had been squeezed out of the gen- 
eral supply tank the day before.) 

Dashing to the scene, we were awestruck. 
Our daughter-in-law is not noted for con- 
servatism in her statements, but for once it 
would have been difficult for her to exaggerate. 
After one look I felt a sense of futility such 
as I have rarely experienced. The bucket in my 
hand seemed pitifully inadequate. In a fleeting 
moment of neurosis I wondered if there would 
be any market for forty or fifty barrels of the 
things, perhaps pressed and baled. I was sure 
there were at least that many. 

Then—the mud. My wife solved that by 
kicking off her shoes and wading in. It was 
nice and cool and very gooey. Not since I was 
a boy had I enjoyed the sensation of squeezing 
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mud up between my toes. I used to like to 
watch it, too, but there was no time for such 
simple pleasures now—the peppers were evapo- 
rating before our eyes. Besides, after two or 
three steps it got softer and softer, and soon 
only my knees were above ground. My wife is 
much shorter. It occurred to me, as I was in- 
dustriously shaking pepper plants into my pail, 
that once in our early days she had set great 
store by a so-called mud pack. Stealing a side- 
long glance at her now, I decided not to 
reminisce. She was packed clear to the back 
of her lap, and the bugs were crawling up and 
down her arms unheeded. Incidentally, she was 
making more headway than Son and I put to- 
gether. So for once I said nothing at the right 
time. 

Back at the house, Daughter-in-law was 
torn between two obligations. She wanted to 
come help, but there were a couple of small 
children she dared not leave. Cutting enough 
clothesline to tie them to something or other, 
she was making ready to rush to our assistance 
when up drove a pair of the town’s social lead- 
ers, come to call. 

Like his father, my son married a very smart 
girl. In a flash she realized that the situation 
was grave. Although it had taken a long time 
to materialize, here was the official inspection. 
On the results of the next half-hour hung our 
future standing in the community. With some- 
thing akin to horror she visualized Mother as 
she had last seen her, plastered with mud and 
crawling with vermin, hastening up to the 
porch to greet the visitors, her coiffure rakishly 
perched over one eye. Then her imagination 
balked. She couldn’t grasp what would come 
next: whether Mother would excuse herself 
for the necessary interim while she showered 
and made herself presentable (the shower was 
sufficiently handy to the porch to permit an 
exchange of pleasantries if carried on at a pitch 
that would have ascendancy over the splash- 
ing water), or whether she would accept the 
situation as it was and nonchalantly pour tea, 
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explaining her predicament between slaps at 
the crawling things and tucking her mud- 
encrusted feet and limbs up under her. 

Daughter-in-law decided to sweat it out by 
herself and hope for the best. How she ex- 
plained Mother’s absence she couldn’t remem- 
ber afterward. Whatever it was she said, it 
wasn’t very good, for the visitors decided to 
stick it out until Mother's return. The formal 
half-hour stretched into two hours, while the 
callers grew grimmer and grimmer. In the 
meantime I had come up to get some gasoline 
with which to bolster our vanishing supply of 
coal oil. They mistook me for a Mexican laborer 
and paid no attention, Distraught Daughter- 
in-law managed to convey the dilemma to me, 
and I passed it on. Wild horses couldn’t have 
dragged my wife away from those peppers 
after that except in the direction of the near- 
est tall timber. 

Late in the afternoon a neighbor happened 
along. Sizing up the situation at a glance, he 
hurried to his own place and returned with a 
“pear burner.” This is a sort of miniature 
flame thrower, used for scorching the spines 
off prickly pear so the cattle can eat it while 
they continue to starve but stay alive. 

After that it was child’s play. He went up 
and down the rows, just flicking the roaring 
flame at the plants. It didn’t even scorch the 
leaves, where any were left, but the bugs tum- 
bled to the ground in a shower. Once on the 
surface of the mud they were cremated by the 
trillion. In twenty minutes he had reduced the 
host to nothing. Working like fiends for four 
hours, three of us had barely made perceptible 
progress, 

In all, about twelve rows of peppers were 
completely denuded. They later recovered 
somewhat, but were never very good. 

Reconnaissance having assured us that the 
callers had finally called it a day, we dragged 
ourselves home. I had to cover part of the dis- 
tance on all fours before I could get the kink 
out of my spine. Contrary to our convictions 
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we did manage to excavate the original epi- 
dermis eventually, but we tumbled into bed 
almost before supper was cleared away. The 
first thing I did in the morning was to acquire 
a pear burner. 

The tomatoes were luxuriously thrifty. They 
blossomed early and very profusely. One Sat- 
urday in October we decided that the time and 
the tomatoes were ripe for a real harvest. The 
price was excellent. A packer came to look at 
them and estimated that the first crop should 
run up to twenty-five hundred dollars. He 
agreed to put a crew to work on them Mon- 
day. At last we were in the money! 

Sunday was one of the most carefree days 
I had ever known. The new house was almost 
ready to move into; after this first picking of 
tomatoes there should be two or even three 
subsequent ones that would be pure gain, 
whatever the price. At long last the goose hung 
high. 

Our nearest neighbor had some fifty cattle 
that he had been trying to teach to live with- 
out eating in a nearly barren patch of brush 
and cactus about large enough to sustain six 
of them. That night he shifted them to a more 
succulent plowed field. A four-strand barbed- 
wire fence separated this field from our to- 
matoes. Nothing less than a concrete redoubt 
flanked by tank pits could have kept those 
starving cattle out once they got the scent. 
In the morning we found them—where the 
tomatoes had been. 

On Christmas morning we awoke to find 
bossy number two (the one we were milking 
for her keep) on her back, all four legs in the 
air—very, very dead. No evidence of foul play 
was discoverable, and we never did find out 
what caused her demise. Milk fever was whis- 
pered knowingly and darkly by some, but the 
diagnosis was never confirmed. We tried to 
save the calf by hand feeding, and had just 
taught it to drink a preparation called “calf 
manna” when a howling norther visited us. 
It was not necessary to close the schools so 
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that the children might see the snow; they 
didn’t open them. The kids would have frozen 
to death in class if they could have got there 
—which they couldn't, for ice and sleet made 
roads impassable. 

The calf got pneumonia and went to join 
its mother. Our herd suffered a relapse to one, 
period. The difference was mainly that thanks 
to the pigs we had acquired to absorb our sur- 
plus milk we now had neither cream, butter. 
nor milk for the family. 

The first norther was merely a sample. It 
was followed in rapid succession by another 
and another until we lost count—and our 
orange crop. Although frozen juice delivered 
with the morning milk has come te be very 
popular in the urban areas, it has to be frozen 
after being extracted from the fruit. Ours was 
frozen in the shell. That doesn’t meet the spec- 
ifications. Since, in addition, orange juice pre- 
maturely frozen affects the rest of the orange 
adversely, we were relieved of any anxiety over 
what the crop would bring for that season 
and of the agony of decision as to whether to 
sell now or hold for a better price and take less. 

The neighbors were very nice about all this. 
No one deliberately made me feel like a sucker. 
Even though the net result may be the same, 
you feel better about going broke in a friendly 
sort of atmosphere where everybody co-op- 
erates. If I can believe half of what I hear, prac- 
tically all the wealthy people in the vicinity 
have been bankrupt a time or two, which is 
an inspiration and might indicate that I’m on 
the right track. At least I’ve followed the 
formula as far as phase one. 

In any event, we are now in another year 
and have, we hope, profited by the learning 
that fools are reputed to acquire by only one 
means. Furthermore, we like Texas. It’s a great 
state with lots of elbow room and unlimited 
opportunity. 

Who knows—an oil well might pop up right 
in the middle of our forty acres one of these 
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the psychological mechanisms of defense. The 
less reputation a critic has, the less the star 
can permit the critic to retain, the safer the 
vulnerable egotism. 

The critic recognizes this as a discomfort 
of his profession. Policemen, doctors, tax col- 
lectors, bank presidents, and top sergeants are 
never universally loved either. The bystander, 
however, should have common sense enough 
to drop a grain of salt on the temperamental 
rocketing of an artist’s persecution mania. 

This isn’t the philosophy of critical adjust- 
ment with life but, possibly, its metaphysics. 
The artist is imperfect in person and craft; 
the critic is imperfect in health and mind. 
The search, incessant with the human soul, is 
for absolutes. The composer must compose 
whether he be another Beethoven or not; the 
critic must say, with finality, that he is not 
another Beethoven. Who yet has found a way 
to the truth? 

Let us begin here when an artist takes the 
stump against the critic, which he does with 
the slightest encouragement. As for the artist’s 
merchant-patron, he hasn’t heard before that 
the critic is in the pay of a rival pianist, but 
he will be glad to spread the rumor. 

There is still other fertile ground for feud- 
ing in Time’s sense, or backbiting. This is the 
rivalry of resident artists. At this writing a 
company of amateur actors are furious at one 
newspaper for the offense of publicizing an- 
other amateur organization that the first de- 
tests. We also recall a painter, ambitious to 
direct a museum, who ceased friendly relations 
because another painter-pedagogue won the 
job and this appointment was praised by us 
editorially. Another reason for the disappointed 
man’s cease-talking-to and start-talking-about 
tactics eludes us. He, himself, often had been 
acclaimed in our columns for the uncompli- 
cated reason that he paints better than well. 
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Nor was appreciation denied his canvases after 
he had declared war. 

If this be what Time means by feuds, we 
have had feuds thrust upon us. We also sub- 
mit that it is an occupational hazard. It has 
nothing to do with the critic’s sweetness, 

Time alleged something more specific: 


Rosy did not care for the conductor | of the 
Dallas Symphony], Walter Hendl, “whose 
continuance on our podium was in doubt as 
late as last September.” Even to readers un- 
aware that Rosenfield himself had spread the 
rumor of Hendl’s departure, the review was 
a tipoff. If Rosy has his way—and he usually 
does—Hendl’s “continuance on the podium” 
was indeed in doubt. 

It wasn’t a rumor. It was a report of a fact 
carried by many newspapers. Hendl, through 
his New York business management, had 
asked by letter for a leave of absence for 1950- 
51, a period for which he was under contract 
to conduct the Dallas Symphony. He gave, as 
reason, a desire to fill engagements in South 
America and Europe, which could have been 
his for the asking. 

The real reason was an insupportable condi- 
tion within the symphony organization. The 
issues are not to be argued in this story. But 
Hendl, in September, was being blamed by his 
own management for an unhealthy season 
ticket sale. He was offering to remove himself 
from the scene for the orchestra’s sake. For 
his own he was trying to avoid the greater 
embarrassment of failing to be re-engaged— 
in other words of being fired. 

He was packing his belongings preparing to 
fly to New York when summoned by his exec- 
utive board. Facing it, he discovered a unani- 
mous sentiment in his favor, one that surprised 
his staunchest supporters. He was given a vote 
of confidence. 

As a reporter we washed in public no more 
of the dirty linen than was necessary. Asked 
an opinion by the board, we counseled that 
Hendl should be permitted to depart in dignity 
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unless he could remain with dignity. In this 
Hendl concurred and so did his New York 
advisers. Recently, at a luncheon, it was said 
that Hendl’s generous offer to remove himself 
as subject of contention was the gesture that 
made the current season possible. 

That we, as a critic, wanted Hendl to vacate 
his podium is implausible. For the first time 
we will acknowledge an equity in Hendl’s con- 
tinuing success. We like and respect him. We 
have belief in his potential powers. We, and 
no one else, submitted his name to the Dallas 
Symphony Society with the recommendation 
that he would be artistically and personally 
the best replacement for Antal Dorati, who 
was bound for Minneapolis. We were Hendl’s 
partisan to the farthest point consistent with 
an outside position. We were requested by the 
president of the Symphony Society to make 
contact and induce Hendl to visit Dallas. 

Thereafter the selection was the Dallas 
Symphony Society’s with strong reliance on 
an endorsement from Dorati, creator of the 
postwar Dallas Symphony. Claims of other 
conductors were investigated. Hendl was 
chosen. 

Such peripheral participation in events is 
often asked of newspaper men. A sports editor 
is involved with a charity match or game. A 
managing editor serves many causes on com- 
mittees. 

Hendl is a young man and still immature 
in part of his repertoire. A rereading of the 
New’s’s critical reception of Hendl will show 
high praise, modified praise, and laments. The 
meter has pointed more steadily to praise dur- 
ing his second season, 1950-51. The qualities 
of performance have been obvious to all lis- 
teners. Critical “pans,” however, are construed 
by the Hendl coterie as political, and anybody 
hiring out as a critic must stiffen to this. 

While Time’s story of a feud does not harm 
the critic, who may gain sadistic readers 
through a reputation for viciousness, it is un- 
fairly damaging to the conductor. A record 
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for feuding with the press could deprive him 
of future engagements. As a matter of fact 
Hendl hasn’t an enemy in Dallas newspaper- 
dom, has first-name acquaintance with many 
newspaper men, and is popular socially. 

Hendl, fearing repercussions, wrote a de- 
murrer to both the News and Time. The News 
printed it. Hendl said, “Rosy and I ain’t fussin’, 
as the song goes, much less feudin’. The truth 
of the matter is that we enjoy a close personal 
relationship quite extraordinary between two 
professionals, one on the stage and the other 
on the aisle.” 


TIME thought it had another one, as follows: 


Still fresh in the city’s memory was Rosy’s 
feud with Jacques Singer, whom he had en- 
thusiastically welcomed as...conductor of 
the symphony. Before long, Rosy turned 
against him. Singer became so enraged by 
Rosenfield’s criticisms that he took to publish- 
ing handbills and making speeches in his own 
defense during concert intermissions. 


This appeared inopportunely for Singer. He 
had just broken with the Vancouver Sym- 
phony Orchestra, part of the public and part 
of the press against him. He was and is in 
search of another symphonic billet. In pass- 
ing we might remind Time that Singer's dif- 
ficulties in Vancouver could not have been 
precipitated by the old feudist of the Dallas 
News. A report of press troubles was the last 
thing Singer’s situation could take last De- 
cember and can take now. 

Except for sulking periods, Singer and we 
have been on close and affectionate terms. He 
wrote us, after the Time article appeared, 


Did anybody ever see a handbill that I, Jacques 
Singer, was instrumental in creating, editing 
or publishing? How can such a falsehood be 
circulated among Time’s millions of readers. 
Such bold, despicable, and damaging invention 
is too staggering to forego comment. Who are 
the people trying to hammer a wedge between 
us? Your ideas, advice, and criticism always 
have been invaluable. If you have any sugges- 
tions about whom I might contact or see, I 
shall heartily welcome and appreciate them. 
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Leslie [Mrs. Singer] joins me in sending love 
to Claire [Mrs. Rosenfield] and yourself. 

Singer, be it declared, has not always been 
so amiable. Gifted, intense, and ridden by a 
virtuoso temperament, he can do and say the 
foolish thing you hear from, say, Tallulah 
Bankhead or Arturo Toscanini, Koussevitzky 
and Dorati, Valerie Bettis and Bette Davis 
when keyed up. He is unusually talented and 
essentially lovable. No friend takes his antics 
seriously or his artistic powers lightly. 

He was pardonably bitter when the civic 
fathers, for reasons of their own, reorganized 
the Dallas Symphony in 1945 with a new con- 
ductor. At one point we were the goat of his 
despair. Later he manfully apologized and of- 
fered to retract words of anger. He was urged 
by us to forget it and start talking about 
Ravel, on whom he has brilliant thoughts. 

There were no stage speeches that pointed 
at the News critic more than the other critics; 
there were no handbills that we saw. A com- 
petitive newspaper man has enjoyed saying 
there were. We are surprised that Time’s Dal- 
las correspondent didn’t ask to see one. 

Time’s picture of the Dallas News ogre con- 
tinues with this: 


After a local performance of George Sessions 
Perry’s play, My Granny Van, Rosenfield told 
a friend of Perry’s: “Remind George that I 
haven’t forgotten that he misspelled my name” 
in a book Perry wrote on Texas. The next day 
Rosy wrote a stinging review of the play. 


We didn’t tell this to a friend of Perry’s. 
We told it to Perry, a friend of ours. In his 
book, Texas, A World in Itself, Perry pays 
us compliments but under the name of Rosen- 
feld. This error has long been a rough joke be- 
tween us and what we did say to George, on 
the opening night of My Granny Van was, 
“The review tomorrow will be written by 
Rosenfield not Rosenfeld.” 

We didn’t anglicize our family name, which 
was Rosenfeldt in Germany, according to our 
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Uncle Morris. Our father’s Uncle John Rosen- 
field, who came to Texas in 1842, was Rosen- 
field on the Confederate Army rolls and Rosen- 
field on his tombstone. So were members of 
his brother Jonas’ family, including our father, 
one of eighteen children. 

The German name Rosenfeld is common. 
There was, moreover, a great critic of music 
and art in New York named Paul Rosenfeld, 
a very distant relation on our mother’s side. 
We have been beset by the misspelling since 
childhood and react as a Smyth does to a list- 
ing as Smith. 

Such is the background of the Perry feud, 
reported by Time. The magazine might easily 
have discovered the kind of review we wrote 
on My Granny Van by reading it. It was not 
“a stinging review.” We did not esteem the 
play highly and the play, for Time’s informa- 
tion, was the work of Loren Disney, not Perry, 
and employed characters and incidents of a 
Perry novel. The entertainment values of My 
Granny Van, and there were many, were 
credited by us to Perry of whom we wrote, 
“And we adore George Sessions Perry and all 
his works.” 

Perry also was irritated by Time’s reference 
to a feud and wrote last December 9, from 
Rockdale, Texas, 


I was glad you didn’t bite at the Time, Inc. 
hook labeled “Mr. Culture.” I always keep out 
of those let’s-you-and-him fights. As you know 
I have long been conscious of the great discip- 
line and singleness of purpose with which you 
have stuck to your guns in the News. 


The rest of Time’s report was in unreserved 
praise of us and we accept it, therefore, as a 
paragon of reportorial accuracy. Time’s treat- 
ment of “Mr. Culture” is current events fly- 
ing fast into history. There have already been 
many subsequent issues of Time and other 
characters have been profiled. For us, though, 
it was last year’s appendectomy and we give 
it up reluctantly as a topic of conversation. 
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The temporary spotlight of the world’s best- 
read journal was a shock to our nervous sys- 
tem. We had never before seen ourself as a 
man of affairs, only as a historian for men and 
women of distinction. We admit to being 
neither a saint nor a sinner. But our critical 
faculties are often addressed to us, too. It helps 
us keep a normal quota of skeletons well hid- 
den. The Hendl, Singer, and Perry episodes 
were so untrue as to fact and spirit that we 
wonder how such a good reporter as Time’s 
Dallas bureau chief could have found them 
credible. Yet from these he builds the picture 
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is commendable. These volumes furnish good 
reading for the moment; some of them unques- 
tionably will be of genuine value to the his- 
torians of the regions. The Lusty Texans of 
Dallas is such a volume. 

John William Rogers, the author, was born 
in Dallas only a little more than half a century 
after the first settler arrived. By that time the 
town had already decided that it was a city 
and a part of its population was striving earn- 
estly twenty-four hours every day to behave 
as city-folk should behave. As Mr. Rogers grew 
up in the sprouting metropolis—first in The 
Cedars and later in Highland Park—he person- 
ally witnessed a part of the process of urban- 
ization. Through the spectacles of his parents, 
his neighbors, his schoolmates at Terrill (a 
preparatory school for eastern colleges), he 
saw Dallas developing into what it now is. 
After four years at Dartmouth and initiation 
into writing and literary sales promotion in 
New York, he returned to Dallas to live com- 
fortably and help the process along. 

As drama, music, and art critic for the Dal- 
las Daily Times Herald, he learned the cultural 
gearing of the community; he wrote plays that 
were published and widely produced and had 
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of a cantankerous, high-handed, dictatorial, 
and vindictive critic and editor. 

For all we know we may go as such a char- 
acter to our place in Texas history, which at 
best would be a footnote in a paper-bound 
master’s thesis, titled, no doubt, “Lusty Texans 
of the Forgotten Forties.”’ 

The experience has been sobering. Once more 
it poses the question of whether the quest for 
circulation can afford to sacrifice the good 
story for the true one. In our case we would 
have made a pretty dull story for Time with- 
out the fiction. 


a hand in shaping the nascent taste of the com- 
munity. He edited the book page of the Times 
Herald, then went to the Chicago Sun. Back in 
Dallas with his charming wife, Kenneth Ho- 
ran, the novelist and columnist, he could view 
his home town with a new perspective. 

The first thing to say about The Lusty 
Texans of Dallas is that it is distinctly read- 
able. As playwright and journalist, Mr. Rogers 
learned long ago how to say what he has to 
say without losing his readers’ interest. Here 
he is at his best in relating anecdotes with a 
minimum of words and a maximum of effec- 
tiveness. In fact, his book is largely—and prop- 
erly—anecdotal, after he has set the stage for 
contemporary and near-contemporary Dallas- 
ans. 

The first section—about a third of the book 
—is an epitome of Dallas happenings and per- 
sonalities to about the turn of the century. No- 
where else have these data been gathered to- 
gether in a single procurable volume. There- 
after the treatment is topical and episodic, or- 
ganized principally around significant person- 
alities and institutions. He tells less than read- 
ers would like to know about most of these— 
less, it is obvious, than he knows in most cases 
—but he tells enough to make his points and 
to titillate curiosity. 

Not everyone will agree with all he says; and 
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anyone who has lived in Dallas ten years will 
wonder why he has omitted this or that com- 
munity leader or significant movement or in- 
stitution. The reason is plain, if not entirely 
satisfactory to every reader: you simply cannot 
get everything and everybody in 365 pages. 
My feeling is that he has included nothing that 
does not properly belong in his story, much as 
I should have liked him to have vastly extended 
his coverage. But after all, Mr. Rogers is only 
one person and he was writing only one book 
—not compiling a reference library of Dal- 
lasana. He has chosen the things that to him 
seem most interesting and most significant; he 
couldn’t have done otherwise. 

Until he or someone else writes a definitive 
history of the community, The Lusty Texans 
of Dallas will remain The Book about Dallas. 
It is conceived with perceptivity, skill, and 
awareness of what makes Dallas Dallas—and 
written with a verve that makes it pleasant 


reading. Herbert Gambrell 


LONE STAR BALLADRY 
Texas Folk Songs 


BY WILLIAM A, OWENS 


Publications of the Texas Folklore Society 
Number XXIII 


The Texas Folklore Society and University 
Press in Dallas, Austin and Dallas $5.00 


ONE OF THE MYSTERIES of publishing which 
I hope I shall never understand is how the 
Texas Folklore Society manages every year 
to put out three or four bulletins, hold a jam- 
boree, and publish at least one five-dollar book. 

This latest publication of the society, in 
conjunction with the University Press in Dal- 
las, is a resounding triumph of scholarship and 
publishing. Owens, originally from the Pin 
Hook community up around Paris and more 
recently a professor at Columbia, tells his own 
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story in a few pages for a preface and then 
gets down to the meat in the coconut with a 
sixty-page section on British Ballads as found 
in Texas. 

Owens has the wit to let the songs speak 
mostly for themselves, but at the same time he 
realizes that a pleasant little sketch on origins 
is always pleasing to the folk song aficionado, 
and is not unwilling to go into detail on the 
incidents of actual discovery. “When I was a 
child,” he says of his first acquaintance with 
“Fair Fanny Moore,” “my mother frequently 
sang this song for me while she was carding or 
quilting in front of the fire’’—a reference that 
seems nearer to the Revolution than to World 
War I. And of his discovery of a version 
(among dozens) of “Barbara Allen’”—‘‘In the 
fall of 1938 a friend took me to see Bob Brown, 
an old-timer who lived on the road between 
Kountze and Sour Lake at the edge of the Big 
Thicket. ... Needing little urging, he leaned 
against a picket fence and sang this version of 
‘Barbara Allen.’ When he came to the line, 
“Young man, I think you're dying,’ tears filled 
his eyes and he brushed at his wrinkled cheek 
with the back of his hand. He showed no em- 
barrassment, nor offered any apology for his 
sentiment.” 

Of more than local interest is the publica- 
tion of a ballad on the life and death of Bon- 
nie Parker and Clyde Barrow, Dallas’ own des- 
perados, a gem which your reviewer had sought 
in vain these many years; and an especial fillip 
it is to learn that the strophes are from the 
pistol packin’ hand of Bonnie herself. Or so the 
story goes, It is a sorrow to report that there 
is no music set to this sordid tale, but it should 
be noted that with but a little revision the re- 
frain of “‘Jesse James” does very well indeed. 

Like the good scholiast that he is, Owens 
has his Child ready to hand and evidently has 
delved deep into the realm of folklore; his se- 
lections are for the most part well-rounded 
and his notes pungent and to the point. In a 
work of this sort I am not going to object to 
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the “wrote-down” appearance of the musical 
notation, but rather to the lack of indicated 
guitar chords. What can the average virtuoso 
on the Arkansas Steinway do in such a case, 
get him a book and start note-reading at this 
late date? You don’t know what you're asking. 

In the American Ballad section Owens has 
included many a “popular” song of earlier 
days; the lush sentiment and Bowery slang 
tend to give this part of the book an air of a 
“Gay Nineties” collection, and probably more 
erudite reviewers will take him to the wood- 
shed for including such numbers in a “folk” 
collection. These ditties do in a sense lack 
the forthright earthy touch of a “pure” bailad 
—if there is any such thing—and have too 
much chiffon and not enough denim in their 
clothes for me. 

At any rate it is certain that Dr. Owens, his 
arranger, and the publishers all deserve a rous- 
ing cheer and a horn of hard cider for one of 
the year’s most distinguished—and distinguish- 
able—volumes. 


Hermes Nye 


SCIENTISTS IN THE ROCKIES 
Rocky Mountain Naturalists 


BY JOSEPH EWAN 


University of Denver Press, Denver $5.00 


“THERE ARE BOOKS of which it is impossible 
to make an epitome, and which therefore it is 
impossible to review save in the way of calling 
attention to their excellence.” So wrote an 
acute reviewer forty years ago in an American 
journal of opinion. This may be said with equal 
truth of the present volume. Professor Ewan 
of Tulane has given in this book, erudite in 
both science and the humanities, an admirable 
portrayal of the history of scientific explora- 
tion in Colorado and the mountainous regions 
of the western United States. Active and com- 
petent as a botanist, interested in both pres- 
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ent-day science and that of the past, Ewan 
knows well that the present stems from, and 
is inextricably bound up with, the past. 

His book is divided into two major portions. 
The first ten chapters, fully documented, take 
up 116 pages. After an historical introduction, 
Ewan gives biographical sketches of nine nat- 
uralists who for varying periods worked on the 
botany of Colorado, which he knows and loves 
so well: Dr. Edwin James, graduate of Middle- 
bury College, surgeon-naturalist with Major 
S. H. Long’s expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains (1819-20) ; Lieut. John C. Frémont, na- 
tive of Georgia, protégé of Joel R. Poinsett, 
and through his explorations (1842-54) the 
Pathmarker of the West; Dr. Charles C. Parry, 
British-American botanist, who (after service 
as surgeon-naturalist with the Owen Survey of 
Wisconsin) served for four years as surgeon- 
naturalist on the Mexican Boundary Survey; 
Edward Lee Greene, peripatetic minister and 
indefatigable botanical collector in Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, and Califor- 
nia, and first professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of California; Thomas C. Porter, pro- 
fessor at Franklin and Marshall and Lafayette 
colleges, who published with J. M. Coulter the 
first synoptic catalogue of Colorado plants; 
Harry N. Patterson, Illinois printer by day 
and botanist by night, whose herbarium is in 
the Field Museum at Chicago; Marcus E. Jones, 
mining engineer, geologist, and extensive bo- 
tanical collector, in his last years connected 
with Pomona College; Eugene Penard, Swiss 
protozodlogist, who in 1891 made collections 
of plants near Boulder, Colorado; and Profes- 
sor T. D. A. Cockerell, an all-round naturalist 
of the Darwin-Hooker-Bates-Wallace school 
—"‘the last of the great naturalists”—who for 
years was professor at the University of Colo- 
rado. All of the biographical essays are com- 
petent, with a wealth of material, including 
species and itineraries, of the highest interest 
to the field naturalist; but the best of them 
all is that on Cockerell, whom Ewan knew as 
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a colleague at the University of Colorado. No 
other botanist of today, in training, familiarity 
with the geography of the region, interest in 
and devotion to science, is so well fitted to 
write this history as Professor Ewan. The book 
is dedicated to the late Professor Cockerell. 

The second (and major) part of the work 
(some 206 pages) is devoted to a roster—biog- 
raphical and bibliographical—of 800 natural- 
ists in all fields of natural history in the Rocky 
Mountain region. They date from 1682 to 
1932; some of them were professional natural- 
ists, but most of them were amateurs. This 
roster is a work of prodigious labor, which to 
read is to appreciate. Some of the sketches are 
extended (though written in the briefest man- 
ner possible) with an eye on all of the informa- 
tion available in print (cf. “David Bruce,” p. 
172). Some of the men, in the absence of ready 
information, have been most carefully ex- 
plored in out-of-the-way places—examples of 
such excellent detective work are to be found 
in the sketches of Dr. Bruner, T. C. Downie, 
H. G. French, Elihu Hall, J. P. Harbour, to 
mention but a few. Only rarely does Ewan 
make an error or an omission. I have never been 
persuaded, for example, that Edwin James ever 
“studied botany” under John Torrey, state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding; Ed- 
ward L. Greene never filled a Methodist pulpit 
regularly in any Illinois conference (p. 52); 
Ewan evidently is unacquainted with Frank M. 
Chapman's Autobiography of a Bird Lover, 
with M. G. Fulton’s two volumes on Josiah 
Gregg, and with my biographical sketch of 
H.S. Jennings (Bios. v.5).His accounts of John 
Henry Clark, Oscar Loew, and a number of 
others leave something to be desired. A few 
typographical slips are evident, here and there, 
as when Ewan places Samuel T. Boyd as a pro- 
fessor in Parsons College, Fairfield, Ohio. But 
these are negligible, in comparison with the ex- 
cellencies of the work. 

This book is a genuine contribution to both 
natural history and the history of scientific ex- 
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ploration of the West. It is not merely anti- 
quarian. Ewan loves to swim in swift currents, 
and not to linger by shores, no matter how 
alluring. Wisely bold and wisely cautious, he 
is never afraid to say that he does not know. 
Lesser students of botany and history of sci- 
ence will pay his work the unconscious com- 
pliment of correcting his few mistakes, extend- 
ing his accounts, and perhaps adding to his 
list of natural history collectors in the Rocky 
Mountain region. It is a fortunate thing that 
this region has possessed a naturalist and his- 
torian adequate to the task that Ewan has 
essayed. The typography of the work leaves 
nothing to be desired. S. W. Geiser 


WILLIAMS THE MAKER 


The Collected Later Poems of 
William Carlos Williams 


New Directions, Norfolk $3.00 


THERE HAVE BEEN three distinct voices in 
modern English poetry: Robert Frost, T. S. 
Eliot, and W. H. Auden. To these three we 
must add a fourth, William Carlos Williams, 
who, though he has been producing since the 
twenties, is only now being recognized as a 
major poet. He is a poet in the firmest sense 
of the word. That is to say he is a maker, a 
maker of sounds and rhythms, new sounds, 
new rhythms. It is refreshing not to hear any 
other poet’s voice in Williams’ work—not to 
hear for a change the voice of Eliot or Auden 
or Frost. What is the voice of Williams? How 
does it sound? What does it say? 

As with all new voices it is difficult to hear 
at first. Like new music one does not catch the 
pattern of it for a while. One is, indeed, not 
even aware of a pattern, though one is absorb- 
ing it gradually as by osmosis, until suddenly 
is heard what has been speaking for a long 
while, and one experiences a revelation. The 
voice is the voice of Nature, of growing things 
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and dying things, of Nature in the process of 
splitting apart and in the process of coming 
together. 

Williams’ Nature is a more natural one than 
the Natures of Eliot and Auden and Frost. 
Eliot’s Nature is religious. His sunbeams are 
cast through a pane of cathedral glass. Auden’s 
Nature is that of a toy landscape in which his 
people, also toys, go on frolics. Frost’s Nature 
is picturesque. The simple truth about him is 
the closest truth: his landscapes are Christmas- 
card pictures where his people carry on with 
Vermont common sense. The Nature of Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams is more natural than these 
three. It is not a gift of God nor a playground 
nor a charming setting. It is simply itself. It 
exists as a physical fact. Williams, the poet, 
accepts it exactly as he accepts the physical 
fact of his body. Thus, at last, we have a poet 
whose Nature is natural. 

Now one may question: But where is the 
wonder in Williams? And the question is a 
valid one, for of all qualities a certain amount 
of wonder is the quality most essential to a 
poet. Williams’ wonder springs precisely from 
his acceptance of physical existence: 


The slender quietness of the old 
bushes 


is of a virtue all its own... 


There is this calmness in him, the calmness 
seen in fine Japanese prints, and it is valuable 
in getting at the wonder of his technique to 
extend this analogy. As in Japanese prints the 
calmness is sharp. A leaf is done with one swift 
sharp stroke of the brush. But after it is done, 
it is calm. This is the wonder of Williams’ 
technique: 

A bird disturbs 

no more than one twig 
of the green leaved 
peach tree. 


The secret is, of course, in the line breaks, 
each line like a brush stroke. 
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I do not mean to leave the impression that 
Williams is all delicacy. Far from it! A line 
from a poem in this collection, “To Ford 
Madox Ford In Heaven,” might well be ap- 
plied to Williams himself, “Thank God you 
were not delicate.” There is a savagery in 
Williams just as there is in Nature. He is aware 
of the bestiality loose in the world, the bestial- 
ity of “The Lion”: 

...—the thick muscles 


working under the skin, the head 
like a tree-stump, gnawing. 


But ultimately Williams is a believer in the 
triumph of gentleness. He believes in this 
triumph by way of being a man who believes 
in the presence of the emotion of love in the 
human animal. This presence of human love 
is the one intangibility (other than a devotion 
to the craft of poetry) which appears in Wil- 
liams’ poems. There are “The Goat” and “The 
Horse” and “The Lion,” tangibles, and there 
is love, which, along with and amidst and 
finaily above the animals, must be preserved: 


... bow love 
will rise out of its ashes if 
we water it, tie up the slender 
stem and keep the image of its 
lively flower chiseled upon our minds. 


William Burford 


KACHINAS AND MEN 
Masked Gods 


BY FRANK WATERS 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque 
$6.50 

THE KACHINA, that “subtle and profound sym- 
bol of Indian thought,” furnishes Frank Waters 
with the title of his book, Masked Gods, and 
with a central theme for his examination of 
the history and ceremonialism of the ‘Four 
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Corners” Indians, the Pueblos and Navahos. 
Kachinas are the great mysterious forces of 
earth and sky, and they are also the embodi- 
ments of these forces symbolized by the many- 
shaped masks of the kachina dancers in the 
ceremonials, “Life,” says the author in his in- 
troduction, ‘is a mystery play. Its players are 
cosmic principles wearing the mortal masks of 
mountain and man. We have only to lift the 
masks which cloak us to find at last the im- 
mortal gods who walk in our image across the 
stage.” 

In contrast to the white man of the West, 
whose approach to natural forces has been pre- 
dominantly rational, the Indian has been and 
is primarily intuitive in his approach, Frank 
Waters’ purpose in Masked Gods is to reach a 
new understanding of the Indian’s way of re- 
lating himself to these forces, by surveying 
the history of the Indians whose home is on 
the plateau where New Mexico, Arizona, Col- 
orado, and Utah join; by analyzing and inter- 
preting their ceremonialism and comparing its 
meaning to that of the ceremonies, symbols, 
and rituals of other peoples; and finally by in- 
vestigating the reflection of their religious 
ideas in their secular life.” 

This is truly an immense plan for a single 
volume. To carry it out the author has syn- 
thesized a tremendous amount of material 
from the researches of others and from his own 
experience. To compass such a sweeping pic- 
ture within one book, Waters has been forced 
to make many broad generalizations. Some of 
these raise questions even in the mind of a 
layman; and the Harvard anthropologist Clyde 
Kluckhohn is undoubtedly right when he says 
in his foreword to the volume that “the aca- 
demic anthropologist will . . . challenge a num- 
ber of the author’s ‘facts’ and disagree vio- 
lently with some bold and unconventional 
interpretations.” Nevertheless, Kluckhohn ex- 
presses what will undoubtedly be the reaction 
of others of his profession when he continues 
by saying that he “found the reading both 
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stirring and rewarding,” in that he found him- 
self “seeing implications and relationships that 
had not been pointed out before nor occurred 
to me directly but which appeared rich in 
meaning.” 

Masked Gods is, as a matter of fact, written 
from a psychological viewpoint much more 
than from an anthropological one. And this 
is the source of its special value and excite- 
ment, It is evident that the author finds the 
approach of Jung particularly congenial. Por- 
tions of the book actually constitute an exten- 
sion to the southwestern Indians of a study 
pursued principally through Eastern religions 
by Dr. M. Esther Harding, a follower of Jung, 
in her recent book Psychic Energy: Its Source 
and Goal. In relating such Navaho sand-paint- 
ing symbols as the cross within a circle repre- 
senting the Encircled Mountain and such 
myths as that of Monster Slayer to forces op- 
erating in the depths of the human psyche, 
Waters follows the path marked out by Dr. 
Harding in her analogies with, for example, 
Tibetan Buddhism. “It is,” he writes, “the 
achievement of the Navahos to have expounded 
these abstruse truths with remarkable sim- 
plicity in a dramatic setting we know well.” 

Although he has made good use of inter- 
pretive techniques worked out by Jung, Hard- 
ing, and others, Waters has poured into his 
book a constant stream of fresh firsthand ex- 
perience acquired during a life lived close to 
the Indians of the Southwest—his boyhood 
was spent in part on the Navaho reservation, 
and he is at present living in Taos. Many 
dances and ceremonials are lovingly described 
as Waters himself has seen them, and his ap- 
preciation of Navaho and Pueblo personalities 
is that of a close personal friend. The result is 
a work of singular vitality—“a testament,” as 
its author truly says, “to mother earth which 
has borne this flesh from her own, a tribute to 
those people who have molded so largely the 
shape of its thought.” 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


From Versailles to the New Deal 
BY HAROLD FAULKNER 


The Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt 


BY DENIS W. BROGAN 


War for the World 


BY FLETCHER PRATT 


The United States in a Chaotic World 


BY ALLAN NEVINS 


The New Deal and World Affairs 


BY ALLAN NEVINS 


Yale University Press, New Haven 
$6.00 each 


UNDER the editorial direction of Allan Nevins, 
five new volumes have been added to the Yale 
University “Chronicles of America” series, 
covering the period roughly from Versailles to 
V-J Day. On the whole they are well done. 
They will be useful in the college classroom as 
well as of interest to anyone wishing to renew 
his acquaintance with the recent and remem- 
berable past. The material is organized accord- 
ing to standard historical forms: domestic 
scene (two volumes); foreign policy (two) ; 
and the purely military phases of World War 
II (one). Although a chronicle, strictly de- 
fined, is a simple record of events in the order 
of time, most of the authors indulge in exten- 
sive interpretation of their subject matter. 
This is certainly permissible; unfortunately, 
however, most of this analysis follows con- 
ventional lines, and the reader is left with little 
additional insight into an important and in 
many ways fateful period of American history. 

Fletcher Pratt’s story of American fighting 
forces in World War II is most literally a 
chronicle, with a minimum of commentary, 
and an excellent one it is. The major engage- 
ments are all here, ably sketched and evaluated, 
accompanied by a number of helpful maps. 
Possibly no single volume now available nar- 
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rates more competently in such brief space the 
part played by American forces in the war. 
Mr. Pratt’s general conclusion is that America 
introduced “a new art of war in which logistics 
usurped many of the functions of the other 
branches.... The Germans and Japanese re- 
garded infantry as the index and critical fac- 
tor in war; the American contribution was to 
make it one element in a vast complex, here 
for the first time successfully integrated.” 
Harold Faulkner’s study of the “domestic 
scene” during the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
administrations necessarily devotes consider- 
able space to economic factors—the End of 
Economic Man that Peter Drucker noted was 
still a few years off. There are excellent chap- 
ters on the development of industry, foreign 
trade, the decline of organized labor, and the 
plight of the farmer during the heyday of 
“prosperity.” As laissez-faire became ne faire 
rien under Coolidge, politics became so inef- 
fectual that Faulkner can say of the 1928 cam- 
paign: “Except for the utterly different per- 
sonalities of the two major candidates, there 
seemed to be little reason for the campaign.” 
In many ways, Faulkner’s book presents a ter- 
rible indictment of American civilization. Tea- 
pot Dome, prohibition, the postwar witch 
hunts, the Scopes trial, Sacco-Vanzetti, the 
K.K.K., the crass materialism and orgy of 
speculation during the late twenties—they are 
all here. With Faulkner, one wonders if the 
“home of the brave” was still the “land of the 
’ and turns with relief to the New Deal 
era, which, despite its own peculiar vagaries, 
was at least for a time a period of promise and 
partial fulfilment. Faulkner believes that the 
Hoover administration was really “an inter- 
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lude between two periods. It was the future 
that called, not the past. The old America 
ended with the crash of 1929; a new America 
began with the inauguration of Roosevelt.” 
Denis Brogan, on the other hand, insists that 
the New Deal was “basically, in intention and 
effect, conservative...not as revolutionary 
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... not as fundamentally novel as friends and 
enemies of the old and new orders had be- 
lieved.” The contents of this volume somewhat 
belie the title, The Era of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Nothing is missing: NRA, AAA, the relief 
program, TVA, the Supreme Court fight, 
the four Roosevelt campaigns. But somehow 
Roosevelt the man does not emerge as, say, 
Andrew Jackson does from Schlesinger’s Age 
of Jackson. Possibly this is because Mr. Bro- 
gan believes that “the friends and enemies of 
the New Deal attributed too much to it and 
to its leader....Had the Republicans won in 
1932, faced with the crisis of 1933 they must 
have resorted to expedients that would only 
have differed in detail from some of those 
adopted by the Democratic administration.” 
I suspect that Mr. Brogan is right; but it hardly 
justifies the title of the book. 

Mr. Nevins’ two volumes on American for- 
eign policy, 1918-1945, pose the most difficult 
problem for this reviewer. Mr. Nevins is a 
skilled craftsman; he has made an admirable 
organization of a vast and complicated amount 
of material and effects an effortless transition 
from one phase of foreign affairs to another. 
It is his approach to the subject which is trou- 
bling. Here is no mere chronicle. Some of the 
pages could have been taken from a State De- 
partment White Paper; others sound as if they 
had been written ten years ago during the 
heat of the Great Debate on American for- 
eign policy; at least one section reads like a 
summary of a chapter out of Henry Stimson’s 
recent memoirs. Happy are they, it has been 
said, who know the causes of things. Mr. Ne- 
vins knows the causes of World War II. His 
thesis is simple, based on what might be called 
the Myth of the League: the war occurred 
basically because America did not join the 
League of Nations in 1919. Mr. Nevins does 
not, of course, state it quite that baldly, but 
there it is, underlying his entire approach to 
American policy during the period between 
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the two wars. It is a myth, because, in the 
nature of things, it is simply unprovable. 

It would be tiresome, and beyond the scope 
of a review, to call attention to the varied fac- 
tors in world affairs that Mr. Nevins over- 
looks in order to develop his thesis. One might 
just as logically assert—and some Americans 
do so foolishly contend—that we are presently 
on the verge of World War III because Amer- 
ica did join the U.N. Certainly few would 
disagree that America should have joined the 
League. But to go on from that nostalgic wish 
to attribute to American abstention the gi- 
gantic tragedies of twenty years of world his- 
tory—the expansion of fascism, Nazism, Tojo- 
ism (how about Stalinism, by the way?), and 
the war itself—is not only a simplification of 
complex events bordering on superstition, 
but it is also in the long run dangerous. It is 
dangerous, because it elevates the League into 
a kind of panacea, a cure-all, endowed with 
superhuman powers, and because it leads to an 
irresponsible evasion of the painful task of 
trying to analyze and understand the compli- 
cated and ever shifting power relations of the 
nations of the world that make up contempo- 
rary history. It is just barely possible that the 
League Mythos was partially responsible for 
American diplomatic failures during the war, 
particularly at Yalta. The assumption that the 
Big Four policemen, as Roosevelt called them, 
working within the framework of the U.N. 
as “permanent” members, would maintain 
world peace, was based upon an interpretation 
of prewar realities. Somehow the past was to 
be recovered and relived, this time with a 
League. Cordell Hull ecstatically predicted in 
1943 that “there will no longer be need for 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance 
of power. ...” In other words, a kind of return 
to normalcy of “peace-loving” nations and 
their League. Yet history moved relentlessly 
onward. Apparently it never occurred to those 
under the spell of the League panacea that the 
past is irrecoverable, that the “permanent” 
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members might fall out among themselves, or 
that there is in fact very little “permanent” in 
history except perhaps human addiction to 
simplified explanations and easy solutions. 
Mr. Nevins’ faith does begin to waver as 
he approaches the postwar world. He suddenly 
discovers Russian “bad faith,” and although 
he rejoices at America’s expiation for her past 
sins, he begins to suspect that all is not well in 
the world. Despite a pious invocation to Wen- 
dell Willkie’s One World, he is somewhat less 
than happy as he ends his survey; somehow, 
the “causes”’ seem finally to have escaped him. 
Taken as a whole, these volumes give a rather 
odd impression of American capabilities. One 
gets the feeling that Americans are really at 
their best in the arts of war. Certainly, once 
fully mobilized, they are superb in modern 
technological war, as Mr. Pratt demonstrates; 
but one can’t help feeling after reading these 
chronicles that the only thing Americans really 
do at all well is the waging of war. Whether 
this is really the case, or whether the impres- 
sion emerges as 4 result of an inadequate treat- 
ment of the period, it would be impossible to 
explore here. But in our hearts we feel that the 
picture is not wholly true, and that Americans 
can be superb in the arts of peace as well as 
those of war. 
Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


SPANISH NEW MEXICO 
Land of the Conquistadores 


BY CLEVE HALLENBECK 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho $5.00 


THE SECOND BOOK by the late Cleve Hallen- 
beck to be published posthumously, Land of 
the Conquistadores, gathers materials that have 
heretofore been available only in books and 
periodicals intended primarily for the profes- 
sional historian, and weaves them into the first 
complete, connected history of Spanish New 
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Mexico for the general reader. It is a book that 
could not have been written earlier, for much 
of the research that has illumined certain pe- 
riods—notably the seventeenth century—has 
been done since the publication of older his- 
torical works such as Twitchell’s five-volume 
Leading Facts of New Mexican History. 

Hallenbeck opens his history with a brief 
account of the Indians who were “‘the first and 
most noteworthy discoveries made by the 
Spaniards in New Mexico.” He then discusses 
the conquistadores, one of whom, “Marcos the 
Imposter” as he is called here, was the subject 
of Hallenbeck’s first posthumous volume, The 
Journey of Fray Marcos de Niza. 

Because of the destruction of provincial 
archives in the Pueblo Revolt of 1680, the 
years from 1608 until the date of the revolt 
remained until recently an almost blank pe- 
riod in the history of the state. In one of the 
most valuable portions of Land of the Con- 
quistadores, Hallenbeck tells the story of these 
years, with their dramatic conflicts between 
the powers of church and state as well as be- 
tween the Indians and the missionaries and 
colonists. 

The greater emphasis on colonization that 
came with the French threat to Spain’s hold- 
ings at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury changed the New Mexico picture consid- 
erably. Hallenbeck follows the doubtful for- 
tunes of the scattered eighteenth-century 
towns and villages that were periodically raided 
by bands of Comanches and Apaches. 

When Colonel Zebulon M. Pike appeared in 
New Mexico in 1807, he did not reflect glory 
on his country either by his behavior or by the 
accuracy of his statements. He was the first of 
a series who, for the most part, “allowed their 
racial and religious bias and their ignorance of 
Spanish-American customs to greatly impair 
the value of their observations.” As the author 
rightly states, “An unbiased portrayal of New 
Mexico’s people at the end of the eighteenth 
century would have filled a gap in our national 
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literature that now can be but imperfectly 
filled by tradition and conjecture.” 

In 1849, with the hoisting of the United 
States flag over the Casa Real in Santa Fe, the 
history of Spanish New Mexico as such comes 
to an end. Hallenbeck follows the close of his 
chronological account with several chapters 
devoted to different phases of the life of the 
colonial New Mexicans—their government, in- 
dustries, commerce, and social life. There is an 
account of the missions, and the final chapter 
describes New Mexico Camino Real,” 
which for two centuries formed the province’s 
only connection with the rest of the world. 


M.L. H. 


SLAVERY AND CONFEDERACY 
Slavery in Alabama 


BY JAMES BENSON SELLERS 


University of Alabama Press, University 
$4.00 


The Confederate States of America 
1861-1865 


BY E, MERTON COULTER 


Louisiana State University Press and The Lit- 
tlefield Fund for Southern History of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Baton Rouge $7.00 


UNTIL a generation and a half ago there had 
not appeared a single treatment of Negro 
slavery in America that was not bitterly biased, 
either for or against. The same thing can be 
said of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
periods. Every book or article that had ap- 
peared up to that time was written either to 
defend or denounce. The first treatment of 
these controversial years which even ap- 
proached objectivity and impartiality was con- 
tained in the first two volumes of James Ford 
Rhodes’s History of the United States, 1850- 
1877, which appeared in 1892. Though a 
northerner and definitely antislavery in his 
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personal views, Rhodes held that a historian 
could not be a partisan. His history was writ- 
ten from a northern point of view, but as far 
as in him lay he was willing to acknowledge 
the rights on the other side. Rhodes’s volumes 
had an immense value as a balm to bitter 
wounds, and as Professor Dodd, himself a 
southerner, stated in reviewing them, their 
appearance was “a sign that our country... 
is | was] really getting past the time when the 
differences of 1861-1865" would serve as a 
“red rag.” Dodd believed that Rhodes’s history 
“did more than any other historical agency 
—perhaps more than any other agency of any 
sort,—to bring about this state of feeling.” 
Another historian who ranks with Rhodes in 
setting a pattern for dealing with southern 
history was William A. Dunning. He was the 
first to make a scholarly investigation of the 
Reconstruction period, and his seminar at Co- 
lumbia University attracted a whole genera- 
tion of students, many of them from the 
South. Among them was Ulrich B. Phillips, 
whose volumes on American Negro Slavery 
(1918) and Life and Labor in the Old South 
(1929), while perhaps presenting the slave sys- 
tem too favorably, yet did not wilfully distort 
facts. Out of Phillips’ influence, both at the 
University of Georgia and at Yale, came a 
whole series of studies dealing with southern 
themes, and his influence bulks large in the re- 
vision of the history of the South which this 
generation is now writing. Such is the back- 
ground out of which these two volumes have 
come, both the work of southern historians 
trained in the Dunning and Phillips school. 
Mr. Sellers’ study of slavery in Alabama 
was undertaken, he tells us, because there had 
been few studies made of Negro slavery in its 
social aspects and from the point of view of a 
single state. He believes that the subject can- 
not receive definitive treatment until similar 
studies have been made of each of the south- 
ern states, Perhaps Mr. Sellers’ main contribu- 
tion comes from his use of local records and 
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private papers, particularly county and plan- 
tation papers. The materials on which his view 
of slavery is based are therefore largely limited 
to the papers of the large plantation and slave 
owners, the ones most likely to keep such rec- 
ords. The titles of the several chapters will in- 
dicate how these materials have been utilized: 
“Plantations and Planters,” “The Work of the 
Plantation,” “Traffic in Slaves,” “The Legal 
Status of Slaves,” “Crimes and Punishments,” 
and “Runaways.” The volume closes with three 
informative chapters on “The Church and the 
Slave,” “The Defense of Slavery,” and ‘Free 
Negroes.” 

In Alabama as in the other slave states the 
religion of the Negro was largely neglected 
until the rise of the antislavery movement. The 
fact that this movement was not confined 
solely to the North seems to indicate that the 
conscience of the southern church leaders was 
stirred by the rising criticism of the whole 
system. The Baptists and the Methodists were 
particularly active after 1830 in carrying on 
plantation missions, and by 1860 the southern 
Methodists alone had enrolled more than two 
hundred thousand slave members. The most 
telling argument in defense of slavery from 
the religious standpoint which came out of 
Alabama was furnished by the Presbyterian 
minister of Huntsville, Dr. F. A. Ross, in a 
book entitled Slavery Ordained of God, pub- 
lished in 1857. In fact, the southern Presby- 
terians set the pattern for the biblical defense 
of slavery which the other southern churches 
largely followed. Ross attempted to prove that 
slavery was in complete accord with the spoken 
and written word of God. He even saw the 
hand of God working mysteriously toward 
the strengthening of slavery even in the face 
of the rising abolition agitation. He showed 
convincingly that slavery had biblical roots, 
and in a day when the Bible was taken every- 
where literally the argument was widely ac- 
cepted. The well-known ethnological argu- 
ment was skilfully advanced by Dr. Josiah C. 
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Nott, the first president of the Medical Col- 
lege of Alabama, in his book The Types of 
Mankind, which was based on the thesis that 
the Negro sprang from a separate act of crea- 
tion and was therefore a separate species. 

The appearance of Professor Coulter’s The 
Confederate States of America, volume VII of 
A History of the South, is an event of major 
importance in the rewriting of the history of 
the South and of the United States. As orig- 
inally planned by the editors Professor Charles 
W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas was to 
have written this volume, but his untimely 
death in 1942 put an end to his fruitful labors. 
To Professor Coulter of the University of 
Georgia was then given the double task of 
writing Volumes VII and VIII. It was for- 
tunate for the whole enterprise that so com- 
petent a substitute as Professor Coulter was 
available. 

This is not primarily a history of the Civil 
War—only one chapter being devoted to it— 
but rather a political, social, economic, and 
cultural history of the South during the period 
of the Confederacy. Based to a large degree 
on hitherto unused sources, such as diaries, 
journals, autobiographies, travel accounts, 
newspapers, and a long list of manuscripts of 
various sorts, the book is packed with well- 
organized and significant detail, clearly and 
interestingly presented. But it contains more 
than a collection of organized facts, for here 
and there throughout its pages are significant 
insights and interpretations which enlighten 
and explain. 

Such a people as the southerners believed 
themselves to be when they entered the war 
could not lose, and pretty generally, from 
President Davis down to the most lowly cit- 
izen, they were sure the South possessed suf- 
ficient resources to win. We are told that even 
the masses became war-minded, preferring the 
“cartridge box” to the “ballot box.” They 
were sure that southern cotton would defeat 
“Ape Lincoln.” “Every Confederate officer of 
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any prominence became somebody’s hero.” The 
author states that “morale was the most potent 
weapon the South had,” but with all the Con- 
federate efforts to maintain it, they gradually 
lost this weapon “and therefore the war.” It 
might be stated that from the fifth chapter 
onward the main theme in the volume is the 
gradual decline of Confederate morale. 

The principal weakness of the Confederacy 
from start to finish was the fact that states’ 
rights was the ‘Southerners’ deepest political 
passion”; it was the principle for which they 
went to war, and yet its application meant 
that the Confederacy could not become a 
united people. The author thinks that had the 
Confederate government recognized the rights 
of the states and taken the governors into its 
council, the states might have been satisfied 
with such a theoretical recognition. This was 
not done and few of the war governors gave 
even halfhearted support to the Davis govern- 
ment. And strange as it may seem, the vice- 
president of the Confederacy, Alexander H. 
Stephens, may be said to have led the opposi- 
tion to the Davis government. As Phillips has 
stated, war exigencies to Stephens “were as 
naught in the face of his principles.” 

In the final paragraphs of the book Dr. Coul- 
ter summarizes the reasons why the Confed- 
eracy failed. First, he says, the people did not 
will hard enough and long enough to win. 
Why did the will to win deteriorate? Because 
of conscription, progressive decline in the 
worth of money, poor postal service, false hopes 
raised of foreign intervention, military des- 
potism, lack of inspiring leadership, the block- 
ade, the breakdown of transportation, short 
term enlistments, and many other things. But 
the author concludes that states’ rights, the 
cause for which the Confederacy fought, con- 
tained in itself the seed of destruction. “The 
fall of the Confederacy,” he says in the last 
sentence of the volume, “was an example of 
might making right; but in the light of sub- 
sequent history, including even the Recon- 
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struction of the Union, who is there today to 
argue that in this instance, might was not 
ultimately to prove right in the preservation 
of one country.” 

William Warren Sweet 


CATTLEMAN: HERO OR MENACE? 
Cowboys and Cattle Kings 


L. SONNICHSEN 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
$4.50 


two widely divergent views of the American 
cattleman prevail today. One has him as one of 
the few remaining individualists in an increas- 
ingly collective society, the necessities of his 
way of life in the comparative isolation needed 
for raising cattle keeping alive in him those 
frontier virtues of honest independence and 
self-reliance that may be diminished or 
crowded out elsewhere. The other view has him 
a wasteful user of land, a plunderer of natural 
resources, and a menace to the general wel- 
fare. Settling over and touching both views is 
a myth, now of international proportions, 
which is best exemplified by the Hopalong 
Cassidy suits clothing small figures, the boot 
heels thumping city sidewalks, and the wide- 
brimmed hats placed on the heads of visiting 
football players. 

What Dr. Sonnichsen sets out to do in Cow- 
boys and Cattle Kings: Life on the Range To- 
day is best suggested by the subtitle of the 
book. He aims to dispel the myth and to reveal 
the true nature of the cattleman by redrawing 
the picture of the romantic Old West in terms 
of the present day cattle industry. 

In 1948 he accepted a commission to tour 


the cattle country, interviewing, observing, 


seeing for himself what is the present condi- 
tion of the cattle-raising business and what is 
in the minds of the men whose business it is. 
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The reason for the commission and the tour 
lay in the desire of the Rockefeller Commit- 
tee at the University of Oklahoma to find out 
which of those divergent views is more nearly 
correct: whether the American cattleman is 
the wind-burned, upright stronghold of our 
individualistic virtues or whether he is a na- 
tional menace who “wants to shovel most of 
the West into its rivers,” as Bernard DeVoto 
puts it, 

Dr. Sonnichsen’s report on the fifteen thou- 
sand miles he traveled between February and 
June of 1949 presents a cross section of the 
cattle industry and the people connected with 
it, from 4-H clubbers to the booted and wide- 
hatted millionaires who pay fancy prices for 
show stock in order to encourage “improve- 
ment of the breed.” The author finds the cat- 
tleman changed considerably from what he 
used to be, and seems to feel that perhaps he 
never was exactly as he is pictured in the myth. 
He is still proud of his individualism and re- 
sistant to bureaucratic control, but is now 
better educated, more efficient in his methods, 
and better able to see his place in the country’s 
economy. 

In making this report the author does not 
offer final proof either that the cattleman is a 
remaining repository of virtue or that he is a 
specific menace to the conservation of our 
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natural resources. Dr. Sonnichsen, for twenty 
years a teacher of southwestern literature at 
Texas Western College in El Paso, leaves no 
doubt that his sympathies lie with the cattle- 
men themselves. What he has demonstrated in 
this book, however, is this: that the cattle in- 
dustry nowadays has very little similarity to 
the rough-and-ready business of the days of 
the trail drive and the unfenced range. Assem- 
bly-line techniques have made themselves felt 
on the range, and the business of raising cattle 
now is more than one of just grazing. The long 
fought war between farmer and stockman is 
being settled by the stockman’s becoming part 
farmer. Breeder, stocker, feeder, shipper, and 
packer are organized in a highly integrated 
system for placing meat on a bovine frame, 
processing it, and routing it to consumers who 
pay a tremendous price for the meat and damn 
the cattleman but continue to buy meat in 
larger quantities than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. 

It is the peculiar history of the industry, 
and its vivid appeal to the imagination, that 
even today coats cattle production with a 
glamour not associated with any other assembly 
line and keeps consumers putting down cash 
for the Hopalong suits at the same time they 
dig deeper to pay for the cuts of sirloin. 


John W. Wilson 
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AMERICAN 
ULTURE 
RELIGION 


Six Essays 


WILLIAM 


THE Possessions that make America a 
real nation, says William Warren Sweet 
in one of the six essays included in 
American Culture and Religion, 
are common experience, common 
memories, and belief in a common 
future. The essays discuss various aspects 
of our common experience, particularly 
in the field of religion: the contribu- 
tions to American culture that have been 
made by different national groups, the 
effect of Protestant concepts on the 
growth of democracy, the struggle to 
define the relationship of church and 
state, the splitting and reuniting of a 
great church family, the development 
within the nation’s religious life of dif- 
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fering types of organized religious ex- 
pression varying in form and emphasis. 


THE AUTHOR 


WILLIAM WARREN SWEET, who is the 
leading authority in the field of Amer- 
ican church history, is chairman of the 
faculty of the Perkins School of The- 
ology at Southern Methodist University. 

He is author of numerous works on 
the history of religion in America as 
well as of several volumes in the field 
of American and Latin-American his- 
tory. His The Story of Religion in 
America, recently reissued in a revised 
edition, is generally considered the 
standard work in its field. 
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